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THE IMAGE OF THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE GRADUATE OF 1961 


By Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C.* 


One Factor missiNc in the discussion of Catholic higher educa- 
tion is an objective test of excellence for the actual senior. Of course, 
one can say that there is in the United States no one real criterion 
of higher education despite the existence of such mechanical tools 
as the graduate record examinations and tests in science and law. 
And anyone who based his conclusions on such tests alone could 
certainly be accused of failing to understand the spiritual and im- 
measurable qualities of intellectual achievement. But there is no 
law or custom which forbids the observer to try to estimate the 
qualities of the Catholic college graduate of 1961. 

The ideal Catholic college graduate should have at least three 
general qualifications. An important qualification is the physical 
health requisite for public service, even though there are few physi- 
cal handicaps today which really bar the young man or woman from 
public life. There is less idolization of the athlete today than there 
was forty years ago, but Americans do like their leaders to be capa- 
ble of hard work. A second qualification, good morals, should be 
taken for granted in a Catholic college graduate. While some bad 
characters slip by undetected, the Catholic college graduate is usu- 
ally a practicing Catholic and his knowledge of his religion is on a 
par with his other collegiate knowledge. There is a debatable ques- 
tion whether his collegiate training should require this religious 
information or suppose it. Most Catholic colleges require religious 
information or its acquisition, even though the content of collegiate 
knowledge of Catholicism should not be accepted as a substitute for 
other learning, as may happen in institutions of limited means. 


Finally, there is the essential qualification of an ideal college grad- 
uate: this is intellectual ability and includes reasoning ability, ability 


to express himself vocally and in writing, and knowledge of theology, 


history, literature, and the physical and social sciences. 


* Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., Ph.D., is university archivist at the 
University of Notre Dame. 
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REASONING ABILITY 


There is much confusion about this reasoning ability in the Cath- 
olic curriculum. Some seem to think it is taught only in philosophy 
much as some think only the English teacher teaches English. No 
one underestimates the need for the student to learn how to use his 
mind. But the notion that philosophy is taught only in class, espe- 
cially in a formal scholastic class, is a frequent delusion in theories 
of Catholic education. In the first place, philosophy as such is not 
a class. Who, for instance, imagines that a student has no ethics 
until he has a class in ethics in college, or who supposes that a youth 
can reason only after he has juggled A and O propositions? And 
yet this confusion between the philosophy and the class about it is 
one of the greatest handicaps in Catholic education. 

Without some formal philosophical training any collegiate edu- 
cation would be inferior, although much of this formal training is 
often given in some general introductory or methodological course 
in many non-Catholic colleges. Catholic colleges, since the revival 
of Thomism, have traditions of a philosophy taught in a course 
originally prepared for seminarians with separate classes in logic, 
metaphysics, and ethics, often subdivided into additional classes in 
epistemology, psychology, and special ethics. Just why some Amer- 
ican Catholic philosophers cannot re-think this course into a good 
year’s program has remained a mystery. Perhaps this course for the 
liberal arts program should not be called philosophy. The sugges- 
tion is sometimes made that the logic class be taught by teachers of 
English, particularly during the freshman year, but no one seems 
willing to think that philosophy teachers could teach English com- 
position. The late Father Thomas Crumley, C.S.C., of Notre Dame, 
to mention one notable philosophy teacher, was one who could and 
did teach both. But he could teach English literature as well as 
philosophy. Somehow, the Catholic philosophy teacher is not ex- 
pected to speak or write well because he is handicapped by a jargon 
that is neither translatable nor comprehensible to the ordinary citi- 
zen. Nevertheless, the first intellectual test for the ideal Catholic 
college graduate is that he can rationalize his position in a manner 
worthy of his higher education. How one could test this was not so 
hard so long as the graduating senior was made to prepare a senior 
oration of reasonable perfection. That old-time bachelor of arts 
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oration was a good solution of the perennial problem of measuring 
the accomplishments of the collegiate graduate. 

Another advantage of the old senior oration was that it proved 
that the graduate could speak his native tongue in a manner worthy 
of his training. Perhaps the old type of orator went out with the 
old-type political boss, but effective leadership must be expressed and 
is manifest today in those who rule the popular mind either directly 
in meetings or by radio and television. Some youngsters can never 
be orators, but there are too many mumblers and bumblers in last 
June’s graduates; and, of course, the oration was symbolic of all 
written expression which was once required of all college graduates 
before colleges began to produce them in quantities. The ability 
to say fully and adequately what one has learned should not wait, 
of course, for the senior year. It should be intensively and exten- 
sively practiced throughout the years of study but reach perfection 
in the ideal graduate. 

There remains the question of how much factual knowledge a 
graduate should have. It does seem that there is more now to be 
known than when the old senior oration was required before World 
War I, and there is only the same little mind to grasp it. One must 
mention, of course, those short cuts to the great peaks of knowledge, 
invented by pragmatists who wanted to speed the conquest of cul- 
ture. The prototype of this kind of education was the reading list 
for the noveau riche businessman who wanted to cover up his lack 
of education and was the easy mark of the educational quack. But 
when these uneducated businessmen’s sons began to go to college— 
their grandparents could scarcely read or write—this same quackery 
was introduced into college for those who wished to acquire the 
learning of the ages in four short years. Columbia began this scheme 
in the same era it created the greatest Teachers College and the 
trick has been surreptitiously imitated by many colleges catering to 
second or third generation sons of immigrants. Glibly these students 
talk of Aristotle and Plato, Marcus Aurelius and Confucius, Des- 
cartes and Aquinas, Machiavelli and Rousseau, and so on. The 
masterworks they profess to know so well are each the work of-a 
lifetime. But the verve, the language, the original concept behind 
the books constitute a world unknown to these young windy giants. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF LITERATURE 


It is important that liberal arts students should know their own 
literature. In the United States, the national literature is basically 
English and includes Beowulf and Chaucer, Tennyson and Words- 
worth, as well as Hawthorne and Whitman. The classic forms of 
poetry are not now so common perhaps but Shakespeare is part of 
the educated man. The “penny” press and the realist revolt have 
brought into American literature unlimited creations, some of which 
by their influence on the American mind and their very survival are 
part of the modern twentieth-century America. 

Language is the tool for reading literature. A speaking knowledge 
of one or more modern languages can seldom be acquired in a col- 
lege program. Unfortunately, in some colleges a large segment of 
the time is allotted to drills in grammar or in reading elementary 
texts in a language from which the student gets only a doubtful 
mental discipline. Only very few who can enter into the great litera- 
ture of one of these languages have anything comparable to the old 
classical education which has been lost in the shift from Latin to 
Greek. 


KNOWLEDGE OF HISTORY 


Originally the pragmatic short cut had little use for the dates and 
names of history. But, one unexpected result of the rejection of 
history in the American pragmatism of the early twentieth century 
has been the revival of interest in the ages and people of the periods 
in which the “great books” were written, and that brings in history 
again under a new guise. Some of the Greek and Roman classics 
are read in translation and there are some readings in the classics 
of other languages, but the intelligent man soon discovers that in 
the Greek and Roman world men were much the same and that 
television and the radio of today have not modified essentially the 
story of the rise and fall of nations, of the game of politics, or even 
of the exchange of economic factors. As a matter of fact, history 
is one of the best cures for any preconceived notion of economic 
determinism in the theory of man. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCES 


The current Catholic college graduate needs more than the philos- 
ophy and theology of the medieval man. Unfortunately the old 
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seminary course from which the modern Catholic college program 
was derived did not prepare properly in the realms of the biological 
and social sciences. The reintroduction of mathematics for all in the 
“cold war” has had a shocking effect on the youngster. Many col- 
lege students, of course, cannot handle higher mathematics and are 
consequently incapable of deep study in the physical, chemical or 
biological sciences. And even where the talent for science exists, the 
nonscientist has to draw the line after a few courses in those special 
sciences to enable him to handle the protrusion of the new sciences 
into daily life. Mathematics of another type, especially in account- 
ing, has intellectual disciplinary value but is chiefly a tool for re- 
search. The technical ability and preparation of the scientist are 
measured technically. His worry is often a lack of the liberal arts 
training. 


WEAKNESS IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The old opposition to the social sciences in Catholic higher edu- 
cation arose naturally because the teachers of the old classical cur- 
riculum simply would not move over to provide time for them, and 
because of the bad odor of determinism and crude positivism that 
accompanied some of the early writings in the field of the social 
sciences. These sins of some early psychologists and sociologists 
gave a feeling of self-righteousness to those who opposed this inclu- 
sion in Catholic higher education. As a matter of fact, early Catholic 
studies in the field of the social sciences—like those of Drs. Kerby 
and Ryan—imight be called theological rather than technical studies 
in the social sciences. 

Gradually theories of economics, basic studies of social problems, 
and theories of political actions have become a minor part, perhaps 
elective, in the Catholic college curriculum. If there is one serious 
weakness in the training of the Catholic college graduate today, it 
is in these social sciences. The major problem of the Catholic 
administrator remains the weighing of the old scholastic formalities 
against the pragmatic utility of these—no longer new—-social sci- 
ences. The problem has, indeed, been studied but the solution has 
not been found. 

In the study of the physical and biological sciences, granted the 
existence of proper equipment and laboratories in the Catholic 
college, the Catholic graduate should be better balanced if his the- 
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ology and philosophy are well learned. This was well understood in 
the medical profession in earlier generations. 


DANGER IN GENERALIZING ON PROSPECTS 


There are many varieties of young men and women finishing their 
courses each year in Catholic colleges. It is unfair, perhaps, to gen- 
eralize about them, yet it is better to generalize about a real group 
that can be observed quite definitely than about all Catholic “intel- 
lectuals” as has been done so often in recent decades. It is a bit 
humiliating to Catholic apologists to say that a large number of 
this year’s graduates will not reach the better positions in govern- 
ment, in business, or in education. There is probably no other expla- 
nation for the facts than that these youngsters are not prepared for 
the higher echelon. High-sounding generalizations are of little value 
here. Neither do recriminations help the youngsters who are the 
subject of ‘this Catholic collegiate curriculum. The best test, but 
usually made only in a few cases, would be a detailed examination 
of the Catholic college graduate after one or two years. Actually, 
the young men and women by that time are usually too busy to 
even talk about these facts. 

What is this Catholic college graduate of 1961 prepared for? 
Certainly only the upper third should think of advanced studies and 
perhaps only a tenth of them will be interested in graduate work. 
Perhaps another tenth are going into professional work. Some will 
go into the family businesses, others into the market place for jobs 
of current interest. Some will seek political careers. What will be 
the best tool for their advancement? This tool is no secret because 
the situation has not changed throughout the years. Beyond physical 
and moral integrity, the main requirement will be their intellectual 
ability and knowledge. The intellectual qualification is not philos- 
ophy, but ability to think in terms of the living world and knowledge 
of man from history, literature, science, and social science. And 
along with all these there must be an ability to put forth this knowl- 
edgeable reasoning in clear forceful language written or oral, some- 
what in the manner of the old senior oration. 

Why are there Catholic college graduates who fail to make their 
mark in American public life? Of the existence of native talent, 
college graduate entrance tests alone can say where Catholic college 
graduates should stand. But it seems that, aside from that, not 
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enough Catholic college graduates are distinguished either in ability 
to express themselves or in knowledge. Even knowledge of Thomistic 
philosophy and theology is locked up in verbiage and formulae that 
have lost their significance in the twentieth-century America. 

All education is, in a sense, self-education, but the Catholic college 
graduate should not have to translate his theoretical knowledge into 
the learning and experience of the present day after graduation. 
The Catholic college program should be superior, and if Catholic 
graduates are inferior it is because they need more training in expres- 
sion and learning in the idiom of their real life. 

In examining this image of the Catholic college graduate of 1961, 
it is well to remember that no Catholic educator intends this senior 
to be a second-rate citizen in his chosen field. Catholic education 
has within it the means to achieve excellence. But those means are 
not abstractions; they should be shown in the actual abilities which 
are being put to the test in the first year of work. Looking at the 
actual graduate, it is time to forget theory and the ideal Catholic 
graduate. It is time to look at those young men and women and see 
what they actually acquired in their Catholic higher education. 

* * 

An athletic association of all Catholic high schools in 
New York State has been formed. Operating under the 
supervision of the New York State Catholic Superintend- 
ents Council, its purposes are to foster and develop athletics 
in Catholic high schools, standardize rules of eligibility, sup- 
plement physical education programs, and promote sports- 
manship and citizenship. 

St. Louis University has raised more than $15 million 
in its five-year drive to obtain $18 million for faculty sal- 
aries and new buildings. This is part of an over-all effort 
to raise $46 million in connection with the University’s 
sesquicentennial celebration in 1966. 

* * * 

The office of the superintendent of schools of the Diocese 
of Rochester has published an attractive pocket directory 
of its schools for 1961-62. It includes the names, addresses, 
phone numbers, and enrollments of all elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, together with the names of their pastors 
and principals. Listed also are the institutions of higher 

education in the Diocese, with the names of their presidents 
and deans, and the community supervisors. 
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AN APPEAL TO CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 
FOR THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


By Sister Mary Vincentine, S.C.L.* 


Av rue pepor in Salt Lake City a crowd of enthusiastic people was 
bidding good-bye to some seventy-five missionary volunteers ready 
to cover the Northwest. One trainman looked at another: “Mor- 
mons or no Mormons, this train leaves on the dot! All abroad!” 

The youthful Mormon missionaries made a wild dash for the 
train. One breathlessly ran down the track and jumped into the last 
coach: “You're not leaving me out of this!” 

The Northwest! They were bound for the region which the pres- 
ent writer had just left, distressed to find in a Catholic college of 
some 750 students no organized training for the apostolate except 
for two small groups in the Legion of Mary. It recalled to her mind 
a recent conversation with a former student: “Now that you have 
transferred to another Catholic college, Mary Jo, are you keeping 
up in your apostolic work?” 

“But Sister, they have nothing in an organized way—no Legion 

‘of Mary, no Confraternity, no C.Y.O., nothing.” 

Why are so many applicants for PAVLA and the Catholic Church 
Extension Society of America after eight, twelve or even sixteen 
years in Catholic schools found to be such raw recruits? Lay apos- 
tles are not born. They have to be formed and trained. 


IS CATHOLIC EDUCATION AT FAULT? 


Atheistic Communists have been more than alert to grasp this 
vital strategy: “Educate youth for tomorrow.” Youth, say these 
practical dreamers, must be educated to this new life. Six-year-olds 
receive a daily lesson in politics. Mere children are subjected to the 
new ideas by constant study and progressive training. Young adults 
are indoctrinated and after being trained, are set off in pairs to 
disseminate Marxian tenets in the streets, market places, trains, 


* Sister Mary Vincentine, S.C.L., is a member of the Departments of The- 
ology and Modern Languages at Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kansas. 
1957) 0 i Putz, C.S.C., The Modern Apostle (Chicago: Fides Publishers, 

»p. 16. 
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restaurants, factories, and crowds. In this hour termed apocalyptic,’ 
while Catholic educators in America are perturbed that our system 
of education is not producing a due proportion of intellectuals, the 
enemy is boring its way into the masses that it may leaven the whole. 

In the United States besides the spiritual perils, arising from neo- 
paganism with its mammon-worship and pleasure-mania, there is the 
dynamic missionary activity of new religious sects. Some have 
tripled their membership in one year because of their direct apos- 
tolate, a testimony to the spirit of sacrifice, zeal and even boldness 
of members who work without salary or for a mere pittance. Hours 
are spent in Scripture study to explain in a most convincing manner 
their erroneous tenets with the uninstructed Catholic as their 
favorite prey. 

According to Father Bernard F. Meyer, M.M., we still use “horse 
and buggy” methods: 


The need to mobilize the whole Church for conversions 
does not exist only in pagan lands. There are about 100 
million people in the United States who are not regular 
church-goers. During 1953 they increased about 1,200,000 
by the margin of births over deaths, yet in the same year 
we had only 120,000 conversions. In other words the non- 
church-goers alone are increasing ten times as fast as our 
conversions. . . . The difficulty must lie with our failure 
to use conversion methods adequate to keep pace with the 
population growth.* 


Father John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., gives an explanation which is a 
direct challenge to Catholic educators. Having stated that during 
the peak year of 1956 it took about a thousand Catholics to produce 
four converts, he adds that in that year 


2 Giovanni Battista Cardinal Montini, Preface to Most Rev. Léon-Joseph 
Suenens, The Gospel to Every Creature (London: Burns and Oates, 1958), 
p. vi. 

3 Gerald Gdovin, “Jehovah Witnesses—Hard-sell Converting,” Informa- 
tion, LXXII (August, 1959), 3-11. According to the author of this article, 
the uninstructed Catholic does not know the Bible, and a “few well-chosen 
Passages to discredit the Church teaching on hell, immortality, and the 
Trinity are all that is needed to bolster up the Witnesses’ ‘convert-from- 
Catholicism’ percentage.” 

* Bernard F. Meyer, M.M., Lend Me Your Hands (Chicago: Fides Pub- 
lishers, 1955), p. 3. 
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we received about 140,000 converts into the Church in the 
U.S., a figure that was probably exceeded by the leakage. 
. .. I am inclined to think our education is at fault. The 
catechism does not stress the duty to be apostolic. Most of 
our Catholic colleges have formal and forbidding apolo- 
getic courses that rouse no apostles. .. . No wonder that 
converts, when asked why they didn’t enter the Church 
earlier in life, reply: “Nobody asked me.”® 


We have instilled a “Jesus and I” mentality. In our future educa- 
tional program more must be said about the student’s obligation to 
sanctify others as he would sanctify himself. He must be made aware 
that at his side are those who yearn for the truth which he has 
within him and which they will never acquire unless he communi- 
cates it. 

UNUM NECESSARIUM 


Proponents of false ideologies are working day and night, syste- 
matically and effectively. They have a cause and that cause is to 
win the world. In the meantime Catholic educational leaders are 
working also. On the university and college level many problems 
absorb the time and energy of administrators and teachers: building 
programs, finance and institutional costs, Federal aid, trends in lib- 
eral education, teacher recruitment and certification, faculty welfare 
and in-service training, grade records and tabulating machines, 
accelerated programs for gifted students—problems that taper 
down to punctuation disabilities of freshmen. 

High-school faculties are intensely preoccupied with advanced 
placement programs, radio and TV education, current trends in 
the teaching of biology, recent developments in physical science and 
modern mathematics, the superior student, the emotionally imma- 
ture—last but not least, better coaches for high school. 

On the elementary level the time of dedicated teachers—after a 
full day—must be concentrated on pupil evaluation and guidance, 
differential developmental rates, home-school conditions, the school 
library, good health facilities, the new geography, reading “ragged- 
ness”—down to rhythm band techniques. 

We grant that all these problems, preoccupying educational lead- 


5 John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., “Nobody Asked Me,” Catholic World, CLXXXV 
(June, 1957), 161-162. 
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ers are valid, but while time and energy are being consumed in their 
consideration, forces outside the Church are planning positive 
strategy for the great global struggle. The situation is acute. As the 
Church enters a dynamic phase in her history, her whole organism 
is being set in motion in order to increase her apostolic efficiency. 
Institutions, especially educational institutions, must reflect on their 
functions and adapt themselves to the spiritual needs of the twen- 
tieth century. As Cardinal Montini writes: “This is the new note 
that is struck: the laity are also called upon to collaborate in the 
work of the apostolate. ... The hour of positive action has 
sounded.”*® 

But one may object that the basic role of the school is education 
rather than spiritual and apostolic formation. Are the words of 
Pius XI being everywhere heeded? 


Religious of both sexes will render a signal service to Cath- 
olic Action by preparing for it from a tender age the boys 
and girls under their charge in schools and colleges. At 
first, the young people are to be sweetly attracted to an 
interest in the work of the apostolate, and then by constant 
effort induced to become members of Catholic Action or- 
ganizations. Where the latter do not already exist, those 
Religious should themselves establish them. 

There is absolutely no more suitable means at hand, no 
finer opportunity lies open, for initiating the youth into 
Catholic Action than that which is afforded by schools and 
colleges. This training of a youth élite will be of great 
benefit to the whole school or institution. If, in any place 
at least the choicest amongst the pupils are thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the Christian Apostolate, it is not 
difficult to understand what an influence for good they will 
be amongst all the others.’ 


The intellectual formation without which the lay apostolate is 
dangerous is a part of the educational program of every Catholic 
school. The actual training of lay apostles is to be achieved princi- 
pally in activities “outside” the curriculum in a co-curricular organ- 
ization which can well be looked upon as an intrinsic part of the 
learning experience. Pius XII gives to educators the following 
directive : 


6 Montini, pp. vi-vii. 
7 Pius XI to the Episcopate of Brazil (October 27, 1935), Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, XXVIII (1936), 159-160, 
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We wish to draw your attention to one aspect of the educa- 
tion of young Catholics: the formation of their apostolic 
spirit. Instead of giving way to a slightly selfish tendency 
of thinking only of the salvation of their soul, they should 
also be made aware of their responsibilities toward others 
and of the ways to help them. ... To acquire the neces- 
sary competence, it is obviously necessary to accept the 
effort demanded by serious training. Such training, whose 
‘necessity for teachers no one doubts, is equally necessary 
for every lay apostle, and we have learned with pleasure 
that the meeting at Kisubi emphatically stressed intellectual 
formation.*® 


Intellectual formation! The recent formation of the Society of 
Catholic College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine, whose ideal is the 
effective transmission of the content and motivations of Christian 
revelation, the efforts which have been made to revitalize the teach- 
ing of religion in secondary and elementary schools, all attest to our 
awareness of the primacy of this objective. However, apostleship 
does not follow knowledge. Frank Duff writes: 


It has often occurred to me that the more religious knowl- 
edge a person has, the less he tends to diffuse it. Therefore 
I am convinced that the imparting of Christian doctrine is 
not an automatic way of evangelisation. It is only like the 
heating of the boiler in a central plant. A radiator system 
has to be added to provide for the diffusion. In the apos- 
tolic field, that radiator system must be supplied by definite 
machinery which assigns work, checks up on it, and gen- 
erally presses knowledge and conviction into practical 
channels. This idea was the theme of Pius XI’s pontificate. 
He insisted that it was not enough to teach people Chris- 
tian doctrine and to tell them that true Christianity re- 
quired the waging of an apostolate: it was necessary to 
organize the apostolate just as much as it was necessary to 
organize for war.° 


Here is an appeal for definite apostolic machinery to attain a 
definite end. In every critical period of the Church’s history God 
has raised up religious orders or men and women to combat ram- 


§ Pius XII, “Address to the Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate” 
(October 6, 1957), Catholic Mind, LVI (January, 1958), 83. 

® Frank Duff, The Spirit of the Legion of Mary (Glasgow: John S. Burns 
and Sons, 1956), pp. 156-157. 
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pant evils. In this hour termed apocalyptic Divine Providence has 
been at work, providing the world with an organization which is 
ever growing, almost miraculous in its world-wide extension and in 
answer to the need of our age, a direct apostolate to the masses. 
It is under the aegis of the Woman of Genesis, “terrible as an army 
in battle array.” In this hour of evil she alone has divine assurance 
of victory. 


WHY THE LEGION OF MARY? 


The lay apostolate in the world will not be fruitful until the Holy 
Spirit ceases to be the forgotten Person of the Blessed Trinity and 
devotion to Mary becomes more than sentimental piety. The Legion 
of Mary strives to make solid devotion to the Holy Spirit and to the 
Mother of God a powerful drive in the life of militant Catholics in 
every place where the Legion has penetrated. It is a new world 
force, particularly feared behind the Iron Curtain: 


The Legion of Mary is Catholic Action decked out in at- 
tractive and alluring form; throbbing with life so that it 
wins all to it; undertaken in the manner stipulated by Pius 
XI, that is, in dependence on the Virgin Mother of God; 
insistent on quality as the foundation of membership and 
even as the key to numerical strength; safeguarded by 
plenteous prayer and self-sacrifice, by exact system, and by 
complete co-operation with the Priest. The Legion of 
Mary is a miracle of these modern times.” 


The soul of the Legionary apostolate is the Holy Spirit." The 
Legionary promise is directed to Him and, after at least three months 
of probation, study and apostolate work, it is not taken lightly.” 
With deliberate attention to the Third Person of the Trinity comes 
devotion to her with whom the Holy Spirit works in inseparable 
union, and a more than superficial knowledge of her spiritual ma- 
ternity and universal mediation. The mature Legionary gives him- 
self to her in total consecration for he has fully understood that to 


10 Archbishop Antonio Riberi, quoted in the Official Handbook of the 
Legion of Mary, ed. Concilium Legionis Mariae (9th ed.; Louisville: Pub- 
lishers Printing Co., 1959), p. 20. 

11 Most Rev. Charles H. Helmsing, D.D., Total Consecration Soul of the 
Legion of Mary (Bay Shore, N. Y.: Montfort Publications, 1957), p. 4. 

12Cardinal Montini states: “This apostolic and Marian Promise has 
strengthened the Legionaries in their Christian warfare throughout the world, 
especially those who are suffering persecution for the faith.” Quoted in the 
Handbook, p. 49. 
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Mary God gave the unique role of being Mother of the Divine 
Word and of every member of the Mystical Body. The apostolic 
graces of Pentecost continue to flow at her intercession. One mys- 
tery throws light on another: the Mystical Body, grace, and the 
need of personal sanctification which must flow over into apostolic 
effort at the price of much prayer and sacrifice. The study of the 
Handbook of the Legion is a slow but sure indoctrination in basic 
Christian verities. 

To the Legionary, Mary is not a pretty-faced plaster statue which 
one occasionally crowns with garlands. She is the Virgin Most Pow- 
erful, the Woman who threatened Communism at Fatima and gave 
the means to stem its diabolical force. There is something challeng- 
ing in the definition of the Legion one finds on the first page of the 
Handbook: 


The Legion of Mary is an association of Catholics, who, 
with the sanction of the Church and under the powerful 
leadership of Mary Immaculate, Mediatrix of all Graces 
(who is fair as the moon, bright as the sun and—to Satan 
and his legionaries—terrible as an army in battle array), 
have formed themselves into a Legion for service in the 
warfare which is perpetually waged by the Church against 
the world and its evil powers. 


Its first object is personal sanctification—the sine qua non of 
apostolic fruitfulness.* One has only to read the Handbook to 
realize that a unique scheme of spiritual formation has:been devised 
—a spirituality for lay people. It is not presented as a selfish ob- 
jective, but to help them become more effective instruments of 
the Holy Spirit and Mary in the apostolate. 

The Legion of Mary has a further distinction. As late as 1957 
Pope Pius XII made a plea that the faithful should intend to “col- 
laborate in a more organized manner with ecclesiastical authorities 
and help them more effectively in their apostolic labor.” The 
Legion offers a methodical system and a spiritual mold for its mem- 
bers. The “Woman’s” army in contrast to menacing evil which 


18 Yves M. Congar, O.P., writes: “Holiness is the condition of the apos- 
tolate.... The Apostle is a man of God. ... The mystery of the Apostolate 
is in the order of sanctity.” Cf. “Theology of the Apostolate,” Worldmis- 
sion, VII (Fall, 1956), 291-292. 

14 Pius XII, “Address to the Second World Congress of the Lay Apos- 
tolate,” (October 6, 1957), Catholic Mind, LVI (January, 1958), 77. 
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hangs over the world as yet formless and indefinite is a disciplined 
apostolate: 


Aware that zeal unsystemized, enthusiasm undirected . . . 
never bring great results, interior or exterior, and seldom 
are durable, the Legion . . . provides an intensely ordered 
system, in which much is given the force of rule that in 
other systems is merely exhorted or left to be understood. 
. . » The Legion reduces its warfare to a definite spiritu- 
ality, a definite pregramme of prayer, a definite weekly task 
and, it will be found, to definite accomplishment. Last, 
but not least, it bases this methodical system on the dy- 
namic principle of union with Mary.* 


Union with Mary! The substantial active work upon which the 
Legionary gives a weekly report must be done “in a spirit of faith 
and in union with Mary in such fashion that in those worked for 
and in one’s fellow members the person of Our Lord is once again 
seen and served by Mary, His Mother.”** The root of the Legion- 
ary apostolate is devotion to Mary,” which can only be achieved by 
union with her. But motherhood of souls is Mary’s very life. With- 
out participation in the apostolate there is no union with her. 
This explains the formation of the apostolic spirit of a Legionary. 
A routine Catholic becomes an enthusiastic member of the Militant 
Church, thinking always in terms of service and sacrifice. The 
apostolic spirit begins to dominate every thought, word, and deed. 
He is a Legionary at every hour and in every place. He is alert for 
apostolic opportunities: at home, at school, waiting for the bus, 
riding home from work, in the doctor’s office, in line for service 
at stores, theaters, restaurants, at social events, parties, dances, pic- 
nics, at the grocer’s, the service station, during vacations, when he 
meets strangers accidentally, but providentially.** The call of the 
Legion is for a “service without limit or reservations.”*® Always on 
duty for souls, he is to brand no case hopeless, must refuse to accept 
defeat, for his trust in Mary is to be limitless, “knowing that, by the 
ordinance of God, her power is without limit.”” Operating in union 
with her, the Legionary approaches God more effectively and wins 
grace more freely. 


15 Handbook, pp. 30, 36-37. 6 Tbid., p. 217. 17 [bid., p. 14. 
18 Pius XII so often suggested the direct apostolate. Cf. “Address to the 
Second World Congress of the Law Apostolate,” 86. 

19 Handbook, p. 7 ff. 20 Tbid., p. 11. 
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Communism demands asceticism of its members. Challenged to 
heroism, the Legionary is warned: 


The Legion apostolate will involve the approaching of 
many who would prefer to remain remote from good influ- 
ences, .. . sour looks, the sting of insult and rebuff, ridicule 
and adverse criticism, weariness of body and spirit, pangs 
from failure and from base ingratitude, the bitter cold and 
the blinding rain, . . . the laying aside of pleasures, the 
taking on of the anxieties which come in plenty with the 
work, the anguish which the contemplation of irreligion 
and depravity brings to the sensitive soul.” 


Is this what Catholic youth is waiting for? United with Mary in 
total consecration, the Legionary knows that the Spirit of God will 
be all powerful in him personally and through him in his work for 
others. That is the secret of the Legion. 


THE LEGION OF MARY ON THE COLLEGIATE LEVEL 


Many things on a college campus militate against the formation 
of the apostolic Christian youth. He may be convinced of the unum 
necessarium but he usually finds himself at once inducted into a 
multiple program of seemingly unrelated courses. He is not on the 
campus long before he begins to breathe in the first germs of “extra- 
curriculosis.” He is carrying a full load and meets a barrage of 
invitations from vying campus, departmental, cocurricular organi- 
zations. Life on the campus then becomes intensely interesting. His 
light burns far into the night, but it is not on some research or 
apostolic project—with shears and paste he is busy on a “knock-out” 
poster to have an attendance of 100 per cent at the drama festival, 
volley-ball tournament, or possibly the carnival to raise funds for 
the new gym. There are only twenty-four hours in the day and 
under the pressure of time he has no scruple in skipping the Catholic 
Action period which college administrators have planned for his 
apostolic formation and which now seems to him in comparison to 
activities, the least dynamic. Attendance is voluntary. Due to the 
intense competition of cocurricular activities even the serious stu- 
dent becomes very involved and ends in collegiate chaos. Then the 
faculty wonders why the American student does not have the depth 


21 [bid., p. 6. 
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of European youth or why he is untrained for the life of the apos- 
tolate. 

Youth does not want just discussion. He is keenly aware of the 
world situation, and of the part he might play in it. He wants 
action, although it may entail sacrifice, order, discipline and the 
challenge to do the heroic. He has the potential to be the “salt of 
the earth,” the “light of the world,” the “leaven.” Channel his 
energies into fields white for the harvest and he cuts down on non- 
essentials that disintegrate rather than develop the whole man. 
When Christ becomes for him a “Person,” and his goal that of 
winning for Christ and Mary the world of his associates or even the 
most dejected person given him by Legion assignment, a wonderful 
integration comes into his student life. 

He is more attentive in classes to the Catholic stand on con- 
temporary issues, papal pronouncements and encyclicals. He begins 
to use the information of theology and religion classes, the logic of 
philosophy in uncovering fallacious propaganda. As he becomes 
more and more zealous, there is a growing desire to be acquainted 
with all different media for apostolic approaches: he appreciates the 
learned appeal of a Gilson and Maritain, the popularized approach 
of Bishop Sheen and a layman like Sheed, the humor of a Chester- 
ton. He stores up a full mind with what contemporary Catholic 
authors have of value. The might-have-been college ioafer begins to 
see the relationship between his career and life, the opportunities 
he will have in his specialized field to influence people in a lasting 
way. He tastes the happiness of serving God in others. He finds 
“a student way of loving God and serving our neighbor, a student 
way of fulfilling entirely the will of God, of making God’s kingdom 
come into our life and world.”” 

The student who goes to college for “social contacts” is urged by 
grace to have a more Christlike grasp of social problems, showing 
campus charity to the less favored or less popular, avoiding cliques 
and practicing broad fellowship, not with the motive of influencing 
people for selfish ends but to restore all things to Christ. He is 
more sensitive to good and bad manners. Morals, speech, and taste 
become more elevated as befits a Legionary. He is not a Legionary 
for just three hours a week. He and his companions, imbued with 
an ideal of service and sacrifice, constitute a “leaven” working from 
within and soon permeating the whole. 


22 Putz, p. 62. 
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The longer he is a Legionary, the deeper becomes his comprehen- 
sion of the role of Mary in the distribution of grace and the potency 
of that grace by which ordinary lay people seem to find themselves 
endowed with power to “carry out great things for God and the 
salvation of souls.” He becomes more mature, thoughtful and en- 
thusiastic in his desire to share his truth with others. He acquires 
an adult attitude towards the Mass and Holy Communion, not as 
a duty but as an unmerited privilege and a need.” Prayer is not a 
routine formality, but a source of power and the main support of 
his work. Finally there is no parley with pagan standards, but with 
a true Legionary a determined striving for sanctification and per- 
fection. Hence, the yearly reports of praesidia on the college level 
show a fine record of converts, marriages validated, and returns to 
the sacraments on the part of lapsed Catholics. 

The greatest value of the Legion in college is the preparation 
which it gives the student for family and future parish life. College 
students constitute a new generation of homemakers, and the for- 
mation of the apostolic spirit in the home must not be haphazard or 
in fitful lessons that give little or no results. Our Lady has perfected 
the weakest link in the Catholic educational system when the spirit 
of the Legion has entered the home. Pius XII, addressing the 
Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate, is emphatic: 


But the apostolic spirit takes root in the heart of the child 
not only at school but long before the school age and is 
engendered by the care of the mother herself. The child 
will learn how to pray at Mass and offer the Sacrifice with 
an intention which embraces the whole world and above 
all the important interests of the Church. Examining his 
conscience concerning his duties toward his neighbor, he 
will not only ask himself, “Have I done harm to my neigh- 
bor?” but will also ask, “Have I shown him the way which 
leads to God, to Christ, to the Church and to salvation?”™ 


The spirit of the apostolate having been aroused in the college stu- 
dent, vacation time finds him busy with extension work in the 
parish and in his own family. The Legion is a leaven. It enters 
everywhere, but first of all the home where family praesidia are 


23 The daily communieant may aspire to a higher degree of active member- 
ship in the Legion, that of the Praetorian; Cf. Handbook, pp. 210-212. 
wae + XII, “Address to the Second World Congress of the Lay Aposto- 
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being formed which promise to effect a radical renewal of Christian 
family life.” 


THE LEGION ON THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL LEVEL 


Addressing the youth of Italian Catholic Action, Pius XII said: 


Yanth is generous, enthusiastic, and exuberant. It is there- 
fore difficult for it to avoid excesses, which are almost 
always due to ill-balanced impetuosity. But the youth of 
Catholic Action has always checked itself and today wishes 
to apply, in discipline and order, its dedication to the cause 
of God and to the Church.” 


At an age when they are most deeply impressed, Junior Legionaries 
receive much guidance through the spiritual reading and the allo- 
cution of the spiritual director, who will be a priest, Brother, or 
Sister. What is so very important today, youthful students have the 
benefit of systematic counseling in their goal of personal sanctifica- 
tion. Many dangers of the “turbulent teens” are avoided. Legion- 
aries are quick to spot likely recruits and get them to channel their 
energies into worth-while activities to the exclusion of those which 
are doubtful, worthless or even harmful. 

To become more effective instruments and to maintain their 
Legionary fealty to the Holy Spirit are apostolic motivations for 
study. Better organization of study and leisure provides more time 
for Legionary duties. This desire of self-improvement for apostolic 
motives is also a powerful incentive for better reading with the omis- 
sion of much that is sensational and dangerous. Failure to perform 
the work assignment in the Legion or to provide an adequate report 
is never taken as a matter of course. The conscientious Legionary, 
although an adolescent, develops a sense of responsibility for saving 
souls. Union with the Holy Spirit and Mary outrules self-conscious- 
ness, fears, feelings of inferiority, stammering, blushing, nervousness, 
indulging in pose or nonacceptance of criticism. 

Especially noticeable in high school is the leavening effect of these 
members upon the entire student body. The whole system of the 
Legion is based on obedience by each Legionary to ecclesiastical 


23Denis Mary McAuliffe, O.P., “Family Centered Praesidia,” Queen of 
All Hearts, XI (September-October, 1960), 14-15. 

2% Pius XII, “The Springtime of History” (March 19, 1958), The Pope 
Speaks, IV (Spring, 1958), 427-428. 
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authority and to its officers. Respect for authority is taught gently, 
even sweetly at meetings. Correct attitudes are formed as to sin, 
purity, and virtue. The students are old enough to form accurate 
judgments as to the results of mixed marriages, indifferentism, and 
modern pagan vices. 

The Legion’s disciplined system trains the Legionary in the prac- 
tice of prudence without suppressing his exuberant zeal. He becomes 
alert to apostolic opportunities and joyfully adopts all Catholic 
interests. Intensity of purpose is quickened by the gift of faith for 
which he daily prays: “. . . a faith, firm and immovable as a 
rock, . . . a courageous faith which will inspire us to undertake and 
carry out without hesitation great things for God and the salvation 
of souls.”*” There is no room for timidity in the Legion which spe- 
cializes in difficult work and demands much of its members. There 
is no such thing as failure in Mary’s spiritual army. Nothing can be 
an obstacle to success except a lack of trust. 

Mary was a “teen-ager” when she became Mother of all. The 
Holy Spirit is at work in the souls of these Junior Legionaries con- 
secrated to her. A sister spiritual director writes: 


One cannot help noticing the influence of the weekly meet- 
ing upon the spiritual development of the Legionaries. 
. . . They cannot help growing in grace through these 
weekly transfusions of spiritual energy. The reports and 
discussions on the work assignments also further encour- 
agement and incentives to greater efforts... . Several of 
our graduates expressed the desire to join or to help organ- 
ize praesidia in their parishes. One hopes to persuade the 
college which she is attending to form a College Prae- 
sidium. One of our June graduates is happy to learn that 
the nursing school which she will attend already has a prae- 
sidium to which she can belong. ... After the first half- 
year of its existence in our school, four of our members 
entered the convent. The next year, out of eleven gradu- 
ates who chose the religious life, eight were Legionaries. . . . 
Moderators or spiritual directors sense the nearness of 
Mary’s power and influence to help the members carry on 
an apostolate that brings about incredible results.” 


27 The concluding prayer on the tessera of the Legion. 

28 Sister Mary John Therese, B.V.M., “Legion of Mary in the High 
School,” Catholic Educator, XXVI (October, 1955), 127-129. For the 
many activities in which high-school Legionaries may engage, cf. ibid., p. 128 
or the Handbook, pp. 115 ff. 
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Despite their youth Legionaries in high school do their part in 
bringing back lapsed Catholics and show themselves capable of carry- 
ing out substantial apostolic assignments. Leakage among Catholics 
attending public schools is very great. The Legionaries endeavor 
to seek them out, to encourage them to go to the sacraments, to 
supply them with reading material, to give them counsel, to get 
them to join the youth organizations of the parish and to be selective 
in their forms of entertainment. Within their own high school they 
render a similar leavening influence among those who might consti- 
tute disciplinary problems for the faculty. Loyalty to one’s school 
and the correct concept of study are attitudes that are caught, not 
taught. 

One of the greatest advantages of Legion work in high school is 
that it prepares youth for the future apostolate in the parish: 
“These leaders are in high school only four years. They will live 
in their parish a lifetime. A weakness of the high school apostolate 
has been that after graduation too many have ceased being apos- 
tles.”* At the age of eighteen a Junior Legionary readily transfers 
to a senior praesidium in the parish or in college. The recruitment 
of new members and the extension of the Queen’s Legion are a part 
of their apostolate. Mary makes a lasting conquest of souls, attract- 
ing young and old into her spiritual army. 


THE LEGION ON THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL LEVEL 


“They are too young.” If Communists begin to indoctrinate at 
the age of six, we would be guilty of the sin of omission were we to 
allow the apostolic flame of zeal to remain unkindled in the grades. 
One primary teacher writes: 


The need of the hour is an army of youthful apostles— 
strong, sacrificing, and fearless... . Know you not that 
in God’s little ones can be found hearts most eager to do 
great things for the cause of Christ: that there, too, can be 
found, as Francis Thompson says, ‘spirits yet streaming 
with the waters of Baptism,’ and that there you will find 
a spirit of sacrifice that is matchless in its greatness? These 
angel-faced boys and girls with whom you deal each day 
are real “Apostles”—even though they are Pint-Size.” 


29 Brother Franciscus Willett, C.S.C., “Apostolate in the High School,” 
Catholic School Journal, LIII (December, 1953), 312. 

30 Sister Marita, O.S.F., “Pint-Size Apostles,” Catholic School Journal, LI 
(January, 1951), 28-30. 
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Not all pupils from Catholic elementary schools are fortunate 
enough to attend Catholic high schools. For the majority, in fact, a 
thoroughly Christian preparation for the apostolate must be given 
in the grades or not at all. 

Is it being given? To the question concerning apostolic work 
being done in the seventh and eight grades, one receives a blank 
look and then the answer: “We do well to keep them in their 
seats. . . . We collect stamps. ... We save pennies for pagan 
babies. .. . We help with the Christmas baskets for the poor. .. . 
We have a Civics Club.” In contrast one receives this answer from 
the Sister moderator of an eight-grade praesidium: 


My youngsters just love it. They do spiritual reading for 
the blind, the aged and the sick. They are launching the 
family rosary and Communion crusade. They are checking 
out Catholic books for some of their non-Catholic friends 
and leaving them in the homes where the parents can also 
read them. Above all they are learning to make each task 
a prayer for the conversion of souls. 


The following statement may seem radical but it is thought pro- 
voking: “It is so easy to go astray by forming a goal of helping the 
poor, or the mission, or spreading Catholic literature. These are 
worthy projects, and they are an apostolate. But no world will be 
remade by such a spare-time apostolate.” * Because of the order and 
system required by the Legion in its weekly meeting and the specific 
assignment to perform a truly apostolic activity, even children are 
never at a loss as to what they are to do. Reports on the fulfillment 
of the assignments show that individual initiative is developed. An 
apostolic assignment carried out in obedience is shot through with 
untold graces so much so that these Junior Legionaries are the first 
to realize that such fruit is not due to them alone but to the prayers 
of Legion members, active and auxiliary throughout the world. 
Truly, the “foolish things of the world . . . and the weak things... 
has God chosen.” 

“Jesus wants saints among today’s children,” said Pius XII.” 
This is when directed, systematic counseling is needed most. 
The allocution by the spiritual director is doubly important, par- 


31 Willett, p. 312. 


82 Pius XII, “Address to the Italian Association of Catholic School-masters” 
(November 4, 1955), The Pope Speaks, III (Spring-Summer, 1956), 88. 
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ticularly in a praesidium of altar boys, those little “hare-brained 
youngsters—in default of a biretta,”** who must represent all Chris- 
tendom, and who may have in their souls the seed of a future voca- 
tion. 

It is not just the purpose of the Legion to keep youth whole- 
somely occupied to offset evils that arise from idleness. Rather there 
is a positive orientation towards higher ideals of spirituality. The 
weekly meeting has been compared to a “supernatural powerhouse 
that diffuses light and energy to all its members; a community 
exercise that imbues all with the spirit of discipline, looking first to 
their sanctification, and then far and beyond to the great work of 
bringing Jesus, through Mary, to the souls of all men.”™ 

No age is more responsive to that which is best and wisest in adult 
behavior. The president of the junior praesidium is an adult: a 
college graduate who finds an outlet for earlier training in the 
Legion or a parent, often one who accepts the assignment from a 
senior praesidium. Thus parent-teacher relationships are cemented 
on the higher plane of the apostolate. One should capitalize on the 
psychologically apt period of the gang age and early adolescence 
when children are eager, co-operative, plastic and capable of being 
directed, craving leadership and responding to it. 

Will school life suffer? Grade-school pupils already have time 
for stunt days, play days, boy scouts, cub scouts, safety patrols, 
athletic contests, pep squads, civic clubs, baton twirlers, special inter- 
est hobbies, trips, excursions, school exhibits, and a like variety of 
cocurricular activities in the educational program. Before life gets 
too hectic for parent and child in the elementary school, time must 
be found to train for the apostolate in an organized and consistent 
manner according to papal directives. The Legion can well be the 
laboratory of the religion class, study made a prayer, and youth’s 
activities integrated with the supernatural. 

Children must learn; they must drink in knowledge. They can 
only 


drink it in the measure that they approach it... . The 
young Legionary who has absorbed to some extent the 
Legionary ideal will necessarily see schools, teachers, books, 


33 F, Desplanques, S.J., Living the Mass (Westminster, Maryland: New- 
man Press, 1953), p. 10. 

*% Francis J. Ripley, Holiness through Mary (Glasgow: John J. Burns and 
Company, 1953), p. 4. 
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rules and study in a new light, and will accordingly get 
things from school which the other child will not get... . 
The Legion gives a code of conduct, principles of action. 
... A large proportion of parents and teachers have come 
to us reporting a changed demeanor in their children; an 
attitude of helpfulness towards those around them which 
was not there before. . . . The Legion is able to make 
vivid the whole circle of Catholic Doctrine and to turn it 
into motive-power for every Christian purpose. ... It 
fills school-time, play-time, home—every hour—with holy, 
practical idealism.* 


Once the Holy Spirit enkindles the spark of zeal, it is diffused to 
others on the school grounds and at home. It finds an outlet after 
graduation. Mary’s Legion is a “cradle to the grave” Catholic 
Action. 


A FORMATION PROGRAM FOR THE APOSTOLATE 


If we admit that training the laity for apostolic action is an 
integral part of a religious vocation, then the training of the reli- 
gious themselves for this work has a very important place in the 
seminary and in the Sister Formation program. Our age demands 
a new apostolate and in this religious women are to have an impor- 
tant role, and must be prepared for it. Pius XII, speaking of the 
mission of Catholic women in general, insisted that all passivity must 
be cast aside, that the Holy See did more than tolerate their action; 
it enjoined them to exercise the apostolate. Who will organize 
them for effective action? With his usual farsightedness, Bishop 
Suenens gives the following counsel: 


The inspiring and organizing of the women’s apostolate in 
a parish must fall naturally and by right to the nuns estab- 
lished within its boundaries. . . . Their vocation marks 
them out for the task, new in our times, of organizing the 
laity . . . in co-operation with the priest and under his re- 
sponsibility. . . . The first objection is that nuns have no 
time for these new duties. ... The question of time is 
dependent on faith, which puts first things first... . The 
principal test is the apostolic output that is secured... . 
There is no doubt that our nuns are overworked, but it 
would be well to make sure that they are not wrongly over- 


8 Duff, pp. 169-179. 
% Pius XII, “Women and the Apostolate,” (September 29, 1957), Catholic 
Mind, LVI (May-June, 1958), 282-283, 
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worked, to consider whether a better understanding of 
missionary duty would not suggest certain modifications in 
their programme . . . to know which fatigue will be most 
useful to the Church.” 


The movement for Sister Formation is one of the most important 
developments in the field of Catholic Action. The need of a solid 
spiritual and intellectual formation for young religious is univer- 
sally recognized. No efforts will be spared to give Sisters profes- 
sional competency. The question remains—will provision be made 
for practical training in the apostolate? Will they be given experi- 
ences which will enable them to do this work of the Church con- 
fidently, fearlessly and prudently? 

Much stress will be laid on their spiritual formation. Yet apos- 
tolic action is a great school of perfection: 


The love of our neighbor is a reliable and tangible touch- 
stone of the true love of God. Surely zeal is an integral 
part of any valid love. The danger of becoming conven- 
tional and self-centered is everywhere, even in our houses 
of religious training. There everything is methodical and 
fixed by rule; life can almost unconsciously become very 
selfish. The practice of the apostolate, even in a slight 
measure, helps the growth of a spirit of self-oblation, 
teaches a love of hidden, courageous, heroic work, such as 
will be required later. ... Has not the self-denial inherent 
in apostolic work a unique value for our sanctification? ® 


Aliis tradere. The love of neighbor is also a theological virtue. 

Young Sisters will engage in philosophical and theological 
studies commensurate with their needs. However, it is to be noted 
that seminarians after such studies are frequently unable to make 
the transition from the speculative to the practical. Many are in- 
capable of sharing their doctrinal knowledge in an intelligible way 
or of coming down to the level of even high-school students, not 
to mention children.” In other branches of knowledge there is the 


37 Suenens, pp. 88-92. 

38 Suenens, pp. 92, 121-122. See also, Albert Plé, O.P., Apostolic Life 
(Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1958), pp. 142-159. 

89 A questionnaire answered by hundreds of high-school students from thir- 
teen states as to the teaching of religion revealed that the majority found the 
courses presented by young priests inadequate for this reason. So negative 
was the information obtained that the present writer has not had the courage 
to publish the results of the study. 
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laboratory, practice teaching or internship to let theory flow into 
practice. In the complete education of a young Sister can we afford 
to omit a training period in the apostolate? While the type of train- 
ing will depend on the needs of a particular area and the form of 
Catholic Action sanctioned by ecclesiastical authority in a particular 
locality, young religious should have experience either in the direct 
apostolate or in preparation for it. 

Today no priest can afford to be without knowledge of the Legion. 
As praesidia multiply, the priest cannot serve all. Religious, young 
and old, are asked to direct them and need a certain amount of 
experience. An academic knowledge of the Legion is a feeble sub- 
stitute for that imparted by actual membership. In one Mid- 
western college as the result of a Sisters’ training praesidium more 
than thirty faculty members act as spiritual directors in a set-up 
which involves Legion-CCD collaboration, while other Sisters have 
been trained for the organization and guidance of junior praesidia 
in elementary and secondary schools.” In another community train- 
ing is being given to the preparatory students, postulants, novices, 
and professed in their motherhouse where praesidia have been 
formed in each of these categories. They have also been organized 
among the Sisters on the missions. 

It is not unusual to meet Sisters who have been religious for a 
quarter of a century, with a professional and spiritual formation 
deemed excellent by all standards, who have never worked out a 
systematic plan for the spiritual growth of the souls in their charge 
or developed a varied program of truly apostolic works, geared to 
the level of the students they have been teaching. Yet, “not all 
are called to be intellectuals, but all are called to be apostles.”* 

In summation, the struggle between the children of light and 
the children of darkness is reaching astounding proportions. The 
Catholic educator has a responsibility to train for the apostolate in 
an ever changing world. If this mission, devolving on each Chris- 
tian, is to be effective, youth must be equipped for the role. With- 
out adequate training the lay apostolate can even be dangerous.” 


Denis Mary McAuliffe, O.P., “Legion-CCD Training Program for Sis- 
ters,’ Queen of All Hearts, X (November-December, 1959), 8-9; “Mary’s 
Marymount Missioners,” ibid., XII (July-August, 1961), 22-23. 

41 Suenens, p. 123. 

42 Bernard Cardinal Griffin, “Out of the Catacombs,” Catholic Mind, LV 
(January-February, 1957), 18. 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE PRINCIPAL 


By Rev. Peter R. Riani* 


Tue TERM “pHILosopHy” is perhaps one of the most loosely used 
words in any language. In context it can mean anything from one’s 
personal opinions to an immense body of reasonable conclusions. 
Here we take the general term “philosophy” to mean the study of 
all reality by the use of unaided human reason in order to discover 
the ultimate causes and principles underlying reality. 

Such a study, if it be truly successful, naturally leads an indi- 
vidual to a concrete outlook on life, on its value, meaning and 
purpose. Upon this foundation will be built the norms of human 
conduct which flow from a comprehensive view of life in its various 
relationships. Hence, if the philosophy be false, behavior will be 
unnatural; if it be true and complete, the result will be the. flower- 
ing of human nature. 

A philosophy of education is simply the application of the funda- 
mental principles of a philosophy of life to the work of education. 
It is these principles which will underlie and inform each part of the 
field of education, whether it be theory or practice, objectives or 
methods, administration or teaching. “A philosophy of education, 
therefore, offers a definite set of principles and scale of values for 
each division of the entire field of education.”* 

Adding another aspect to this notion, we can speak of a “Chris- 
tian” philosophy of education. It is important to note that with 
such an addition we are taking the word “philosophy” in another 
sense. No longer do we limit ourselves to the conclusions reached 
by human reason alone but we have opened the door leading to the 
realm of Christian revelation, insofar as this revelation complements 
and extends the findings of strict philosophy. 


SUBJECT OF EDUCATION 


Christian philosophy is evoked first of all to give us a true notion 
of the subject of the process which we call education. This subject 


* Rev. Peter R. Riani, §.T.D., is on the staffs of Wadhams Hall Seminary 
and Mater Dei College, Ogdensburg, New York. 

1 John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan, A Catholic Philisophy of Educa- 
tion (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1955), p. 10. 
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we know to be the human being, a creature of body and soul, whose 
relationship to education is so admirably expressed by Pope Pius XI: 


In fact it must never be forgotten that the subject of 
Christian education is man whole and entire, soul united to 
body in unity of nature, with all his faculties, natural and 
supernatural, such as right reason and revelation show him 
to be; man, therefore, fallen from his original estate, but 
redeemed by Christ and restored to the supernatural condi- 
tion of adopted son of God, though without the preter- 
natural privileges of bodily immortality or perfect control 
of appetite.” 


This description of the educand with all of its depth of meaning 
and contours of application must in turn be the basis of the edu- 
cative process itself. If one element of man’s nature is forgotten, 
the product of this process will be monstrous in the full sense of the 
word, rather than a balanced, integrated individual, all of whose 
powers and potentialities are developed and challenged to the 
highest possible degree. 

A definition of education must therefore be based on this Chris- 
tian view of the nature of the educand and his place in the general 
plan of the Creator. With this in mind we can say: 


Education is a process of growth and development 
wherein the natural man, under the guidance of the teach- 
ing Church, assimilates a body of knowledge derived from 
human effort and divine revelation, makes his life ideal in 
the person of Jesus Christ and develops the ability with the 
aid of divine grace to use that knowledge in the pursuit of 
this ideal.* 


It can be seen from these notions that an educator, if he is to 
fulfill his vocation as well as possible, must foster the growth and 
development of every part of the nature of the educand. Christian 
philosophy sees these parts as an integrated whole, making up the 
highly complex citizen of two worlds which we call a human being. 
It is the work of education, then, to promote the growth and devel- 
opment of the physical, intellectual, moral and religious aspects of 


2 Pius XI, The Christian Education of Youth (Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 1936), p. 23. 

3Carter V. Good, Dictionary of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1959), p. 77. 
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man, keeping in mind always his ultimate end of eternal union with 


God. 


From the standpoint of right philosophy of education, 
the child must be given that systematic instruction, guid- 
ance, and discipline requisite for the harmonious develop- 
ment of all his powers according to their essential hier- 
archy. Finally, the child’s education must always be 
consonant with his true nature as shown by right reason 
and divine revelation, and must be directed in every way 
and at all times toward the attainment of his ultimate end, 


God.‘ 


Moreover, the introduction of the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ at this point lifts the concept of education to the level of 
the shaping of world destiny. Living the life of grace means literally 
to live Christ’s life, the “first-born of humanity.” Since this same 
life is shared by all in grace, it follows that an individual living this 
life more or less perfectly affects the whole group, whether for the 
better or for the worst. But grace (divine life, Christ’s life) is built 
upon nature and, as was said above, education is the growth and 
development of the natural man. Therefore, the more truly edu- 
cated the individual, the better prepared he will be to live to the 
fullest the life of Christ and the more perfection he will thereby 
contribute to the Mystical Body of Christ. 


PRINCIPAL AND PUPILS 


Transposing these notions (which could be more properly called 
a “theology of education”) to one field of application, we may ask 
how they would affect the relationships arising between a school 
principal and his pupils, 

It is axiomatic that a man is what he believes. His thoughts, words 
and actions will follow, in general, the pattern set up by the princi- 
ples which he has made his own. The school administrator who 
holds the principles of a Christian philosophy of education described 
briefly above will therefore govern his life by these principles. 
Before attempting to discover what effect this will have on his rela- 
tionship to the pupils in his school, we may ask what they do to him 
personally. 


* Redden and Ryan, p. 95. 
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In such a man we may expect to find the all-pervading virtue of 
charity—a true love of his fellow men based on his love of God. 
This charity will be manifested in his own moral life, first of all, 
and in an integrated view of life which may be called Christian 
humanism. He will be, in brief, a full man, loving God, his neigh- 
bor, and the truth and desiring through his vocation as educator 
to extend these three loves to those under him. 

With a balanced sense of values he will attempt to fulfill this 
high vocation within the framework of the school organization. 
As a matter of general principle he will keep in mind always that 
the school is a means to an end, not an end in itself, and that the 
pupil is its only reason for existence. He will do everything in his 
power to keep this hierarchy of values, making his school pupil- 
centered. 

In particular, a Christian philosophy of education will produce 
traits in the school principal which of themselves will set up the 
best possible atmosphere for the true education of the pupil.® 


PRINCIPAL AND LEADERSHIP 


It will produce in the administrator a belief in himself which he 
must have as a leader. This sense of interior security, which follows 
from possessing truth, far from leading to autocratic behavior, 
brings with it understanding, sympathy and tact. It is peace of 
soul transformed into action. 

Because he sees each pupil as an integral part of Christ’s Mystical 
Body,® and because he knows the immeasurable value that Christ’s 
cross places on every human being, he will believe in the intrinsic 
worth of every individual. A balanced democratic interpersonalism 
will therefore characterize his contacts with the pupils. He will 
strive to understand their circumstances and their needs. His disci- 
plinary measures will be firm but fatherly, prompt but reasonable. 

Understanding the nature and aims of education he will imple- 
ment them by means of educational methods and curriculum care- 
fully planned with the help of teachers qualified to direct the educa- 
tion of the young. These methods and the curriculum will be 


5 Some of the ideas which follow were taken from Sister M. Josephina, “A 
Inventory,” The Catholic Educator, XXVI (February, 1956), 

6 John G. Dickson, “Cooperation in School,” The Catholic Educator, XXX 
(March, 1960), 520. 
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established on the foundation of the fourfold nature of the pupil 
and the needs arising from this concept. 

Within restrictions necessarily imposed by varying circumstances, 
the principal will know each pupil as well as possible especially in 
reference to his educability. The foundation for the interpersonal- 
istic relationships so necessary in the educative process will thereby 
be laid between principal and pupil. P 
_ Finally, our ideal educator will have a contagious love and enthu- 

siasm for his work, a love and enthusiasm built upon the bed-rock 
of Christian principles of education. 

The appearance of such a man on any local educational scene 
could not but produce definite results on the pupils, to say nothing 
of the teachers under him and the community as a whole. Although 
it is necessary to speak in generalities and although we must keep in 
mind the failings of human nature, it is not too much to say that the 
pupils under our administrator would find growing in themselves 
the same three loves that motivate and inform him—love of God, 
love of one another, and love of truth. Each knows his place and 
purpose; there is unity of ultimate goals and just division of work; 
problems arising are dealt with at the proper levels and with a 
Christian orientation. Research demonstrates that inferiors see their 
roles in terms of their expectations of the superior’s role and thus 
the Christian philosophy of the principal pervades the entire school. 

The foregoing is admittedly a description of an ideal situation 
arising from the influence of an ideal man. The basic principles, 
however, are eternal and unchanging. The ideal remains as a goal 
toward which educators must strive. The possibility of measuring 
experimentally the effects of a Christian philosophy of education 
on administrator-pupil relationships seems to be remote. Historically 
and experientially, however, the overwhelming value of such an 
educational philosophy seems beyond question. 

* * * 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago (205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Illinois) is distributing eight basic books of its High School 
of Religion Program at $12.00 a set. Included in the set 
are an organizational manual, four student textbooks, and 
three teacher manuals. Individual items range in price 
from $1.00 to $2.00. Also available are tests, registration 
forms, and report cards. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE AND EDUCATION 
By Rev. Raymond H. Potvin* 


IN THE PRESENT STATE of knowledge a general theory of social 
change is not possible. However, continuing research has pointed 
to the existence of certain recurring factors and, while fragmentary, 
this rudimentary knowledge has highlighted processes of change 
which the serious student of man and society must take into account. 
Structural differentiation, the fission of the less complex society into 
multiple institutions and subgroups is one such process. It affects, 
not only the over-all pattern of social organization, but more spe- 
cifically the form and content of each institution within the society 
whatever its degree of development. Structural differentiation, the 
division of labor and the proliferation of status-roles have created a 
need for more specialized education, but just as increasing differ- 
entiation has focused concern upon mechanisms of integration so 
education, whatever specific need it fulfills, must be preoccupied 
with the formation of the total man. In effect, if he is to realize his 
destiny, it is essential that he learn to link together the many special- 
ized roles he is called upon to perform in a complex society. 
Theories of social change which reduce the phenomena of history 
to laws of unilinear development or to phases comparable to a bio- 
logical cycle have justly fallen into disrepute. But it is as much an 
error to see nothing but the uniqueness of historical events and the 
variations in the development of social complexities. While it is 
true that the changing beliefs, values and norms of a people do not 
follow any one linear pattern and that social pluralities can be influ- 
enced in ways now unknown, there exist nonetheless recurring 
similarities." One is the general direction of change which was 


* Rev. Raymond H. Potvin, Ph.D., is a member of the Department of 
Sociology at The Catholic University of America. This article is a revised 
version of a paper presented to the New England Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association at its meeting in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

1 The discovery of a social or cultural law does not necessarily imply that 
human relations and social pluralities are predetermined in any historical 
sense, Given man’s rational nature and the possibility of motivational change 
through assessment, new and unique patterns of behavior do develop but laws 
can predict that if such or such an action is placed in a certain set of cir- 
cumstances, then specific results will necessarily follow. Moreover, without 
predetermining behavior in this historical sense, there is the possibility of 
discovering recurring similarities in social change, and laws can be formu- 
lated at this level. Of course, this implies a certain socio-cultural evolution, 
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described by Max Weber as an inherent trend toward rationality.” 


FUNCTIONAL INTERDEPENDENCE OF ORGANIZATIONS 


This trend, which in a sense implies a push toward greater stand- 
ardization and consistency, a greater efficiency in utilizing means 
toward ends, is based in part upon the nature of belief systems and 
the postulate that all else being equal, people prefer truth to error. 
It is based also on the nature of man and the social. A human 
being forms collectivities desired in themselves for the fulfillment of 
his essence, but he is compelled to form as well special associations 
by agreement which serve as instruments to facilitate the acquisition 
of utilities and the regulation of conflicting interests. These are two 
distinct aspects of social life, each leading to the formation of differ- 
ent types of relationships, the first more intimate and harmonious, 
the second more segmented and contractual.* As long as the various 
units of a society such as clans or kin groupings are self sufficient, as 
among nonindustrialized peoples, the first type is prevalent and 
clearly differentiated organizations do not exist. However, once 
strain or conflict begin to operate, whether these originate from the 
social system itself or from the impact of the social or physical 
environment, the process of rationalization begins to operate and, 
if change does take place, it is in the direction of organizational 
differentiation as a more efficient means to achieve desired ends. 


but one which need not be reduced to theories of unilinear and universal 
evolution which places all socio-cultural phenomena in stages of universal 
and necessary sequence. The alternative is a theory of multilinear evolution 


” 


or development which establishes “parallels of limited occurrence.” Recur- 
ring similarity is not identity. For a discussion of multilinear evolution see 
Julian H. Steward, “Evolution and Process,” in A, L. Kroeber, Anthropology 
Today (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953), pp. 313-325. 

2Cf. Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1951), pp. 480-535. The author warns that such a trend is not a simple, 
general linear movement because the phenomenon of vested interest can 
inhibit its development, nor is it an empirical generalization, The trend 
toward greater rationality, based upon the nature of belief systems and sys- 
tems of expressive symbols, is inherent to change insofar as the social plurality 
is isolated from obstacles to such a development. This qualification does not 
destroy the utility of the original proposition, which remains a powerful 
analytical tool much like the notion of entropy in classical mechanics. If the 
process toward rationality is reversed, the impetus must come from outside 
the social system and can serve as the base for a new start. 

3 There are many reasons why people refuse to face truth, one of the most 
common being that the strains to which they are subjected are not easily 
explained. So obviously, all else is not often equal. 

*Ferdinand Tonnies’ understanding of these relationships led to his Ge- 
meinschaft-Gesellschaft typology. 
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This inherent trend toward rationality implies increasing division 
of labor and bureaucratization, subprocesses which are essential if 
a society is to achieve a high level of living. 

This, in effect, means that if man is to live in an industrialized 
ambiance, it is inevitable that his destiny be dependent upon the 
intricate balance that is maintained between huge social, political 
and economic organizations. His education must be, not only spe- 
cialized, but sufficiently broad to include the social sciences so that, 
while fulfilling adequately the specialty to which he is called, he may 
understand the problems of this modern order and guarantee a 
minimum of linkage between his activity and the common good; 
it must be sufficiently broad so that, through the understanding of 
the empirical dynamics of social forces, he can preclude the excessive 
linkage between these large social, economic and political bureaucra- 
cies which results in a monolithic power structure destructive of the 
human spirit and generative of the mob animal.’ The need for 
specialized education developed in an era of technological progress 
so rapid that our educational institutions were hard-pressed to adapt 
their programs to the changing reality. While it remains imperative 
that our youth be taught how to survive economically, nothing is 
gained, if by so doing, the man and the citizen are aborted. The 
resolution of this problem is a direct challenge to the architects of 
education curricula. 

The functional interdependence of multiple groups and organi- 
zations is almost totally lacking in primitive societies. All have 
methods of production, of distribution, of consumption and some 
form of exchange, but the same unit can function quite adequately 
in most if not all of these aspects of economic life. Roles are easy 
to learn and to execute. Modern man on the other hand seeks his 


5 The reverse is often maintained, namely that the totalitarian state is 
ssible only because men in society have become mobs. Cf. Hannah Arendt, 

he Origins of Totalitarianism (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1951), p. 107. The author does add that such a state in turn degrades man 
further and “necessarily leaves each person powerless, deprived of his natural 
and human capacities.” IJbid., p. 146. In effect the process is cyclical, and 
it is this cycle that must be explained. Mobs are more than a product of 
historical accident or the impact of adversity. The author is quite correct 
in considering the mob as “the refuse of all classes,” but it is not quite true 
that it is the “by-product of bourgeois society, directly produced by it and 
therefore not quite separable from it.” Ibid., p. 155. Mobs have existed in 
other societies. It is not the bourgeois society qua bourgeois that produces 
the mob, but the process of rationalization inherent in all social change and 
the attempt to respond to the inevitable strains by reversing its direction. 
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economic welfare in the midst of competing bureaucracies. These 
require for efficient operation a specialized training which quite 
often becomes transformed into a trained incapacity.6 A narrow 
specialty, coupled with rigid discipline and conformity with detailed 
rules of behavior, leads easily to overconformity and limited vision, 
a state of affairs detrimental to the organization as well as to the 
individual.’ Inflexibilities arise which interfere with the adaptation 
necessary in special circumstances and efficiency is reduced to ineffi- 
ciency. In such a system it is difficult to execute all aspects of a 
role effectively. 


MAN’S CONTROL OF LINKAGE WITH SOCIETY 


This is obviously true for administrative officials who have an area 
of responsibility for decision-taking, but the problem applies also to 
the rank and file. Their work is often repetitive and calls for little 
mental energy, but it is necessary work; and once the over-all goal 
of an activity is lost and the discipline of a specialty becomes an end 
in itself, performance is affected. The concomitant loss of the “in- 
stinct of workmanship”* precludes man from functioning as a human 
being and the resultant dissastisfaction is highly disruptive. Granted 
that this is due to increasing specialization and standardization, the 
process is not inevitable and human creativeness can be applied to 
solving the problem. Since this must be a preoccupation for all levels 
of the bureaucratic structure, a certain insight into the nature of 
organizations furnishes both the officials and the rank and file with 
the needed tools to evaluate and creatively control their reaction 
to the impersonality of their status. To this end, sociology and social 
psychology can contribute much. 

However, these are not the only issues. In advanced economies 
most men tie into society through the producing role.’ In this Karl 


6 Cf. Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, (Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1957), pp. 197 ff. This notion of trained incapacity is usually 
applied to officials of bureaucratic organizations. But the concept can be 
extended usefully to any specialized training. 

7In a sense red-tape is dysfunctional, but no one has shown that particu- 
larism would be less dysfunctional. 

8 Cf. Thorstein Veblen, The Instinct of Workmanship (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1914). 

® Cf. Money Morse and Robert Weiss, “The Function and Meaning of 
Work and the Job,” American Sociological Review, XX, 2 (April, 1955), 
191-198. 
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Marx was quite correct; but he erred in believing that it is the ful- 
fillment of this role which makes man intelligent and free. There 
exists no automatic detailed linkage between the economy and the 
rest of society, nor between production and man’s personal develop- 
ment. The characteristics of this linkage and the resulting ethos 
of the social order reside in man’s power and in his value systems. 
But if he is to control this order effectively, he must be taught the 
dynamic laws of economic reality and their relationship to the 
functioning of those other institutions which guarantee his develop- 
ment. Otherwise he remains incapable of activity required of a 
responsible citizen and of a free man. 


GOALS BEYOND INDIVIDUAL’S CAPACITY 


A certain knowledge of economic and political theory is needed 
more than ever given the core phenomenon of organizations as we 
know them today. They are the principal mechanisms by which 
goals beyond the capacity of individuals are achieved and they 
mobilize power, a crucial prerequisite for their existence and effec- 
tiveness.” As such, business groupings move into the area of the 
polity and in some way affect the process of government which 
adjusts by turning its functions into a continuous balancing of the 
interests of more and more highly organized pressure groups. To 
what extent are these groups necessary given the importance of terri- 
torial representation in Congress? And to what extent can individual 
political action be effective in the face of such groups? In a democ- 
racy the individual citizen must assume responsibility for realistic 
answers to these questions. Granted that he need not be an expert, 
he must nevertheless be able to appreciate and act upon the insights 
of history and science. 

The reverse is no less important. In modern societies with a highly 
developed industrial technology, free enterprise and democratic- 
parliamentary government, the state has always been interested in 
the economic order. A few decades ago Lord Keynes proclaimed 
the death of laissez faire. Actually did it ever exist? Even in the 
heyday of economic liberalism the state interferred with the so- 
called natural laws of private interest and the free competitive 


10 Cf. Talcott Parsons, Structure and Process in Modern Societies, (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1960), pp. 41-44. 
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market." To what extent is a directed economy feasible and work- 
able? The problem is one for public policy. And public policy is 
decision-taking at many levels. The government may have the final 
word in transforming policy into law, but it is the economic responsi- 
bility of citizens which lays the ground work. The more this respon- 
sibility is shouldered, the less is government’s role in the private 
sector of the economy. Public policy at this level requires some 
knowledge of the institutions involved and a certain appreciation of 
political economy. 


INTEGRATION OF LOYALTIES AND VALUES 


All of these problems are manifestations of strains inherent in 
rapid social change. In a complex, highly differentiated society the 
social solidarity characteristic of a primitive group is no longer possi- 
ble. No man lives his life in one wholly integrated clan or tribe; he 
is forced to choose his loyalties and his values. No one group to 
which he belongs can be identified with the society and the society 
no longer integrates his values. This is a task which he alone can 
accomplish and no modern society can do it for him. If, because 
of the difficulties and strains, he turns his responsibilities over to the 
state, the end result is the effective denial of those forces which lead 
to greatness. 

For the unwary this path is easy to follow. The present stage of 
structural differentiation is the result of centuries of change, and 
reactionary pressures favoring the old conception of solidarity are 
always operative. It is usually the state in modern societies, though 
sometimes the church, which seeks to halt the process of differenti- 
ation by absorbing all other structures. Even the French revolu- 
tionary government in the name of liberty abolished all corporate 
bodies.” And man is only too keen to seek this solution to the 
experienced strains of change. A century ago de Tocqueville af- 
firmed, not without malice, that the citizen of his day desired liberty 
and equality but that if forced to choose would prefer servitude to 
inequality. Any attempt at reversal, whether crystallized around state 
or church has never been successful except where cultural variations 


11 Cf, Realisme Economique et Progrés Social, Report of the XXXVI Ses- 
sion of the Semaines Sociales of France, 1949 (Paris: Gabalda, 1949), p. 
166. 

12 For example the LeChapelier Law and article 419 of the Penal Code. 
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and industrialism were not far advanced and this only for a short 
period, usually at the price of coercive control. Most attempts to 
re-establish complex societies upon the basis of primitive or simple, 
all-inclusive, familistic solidarity, have been disastrous.” It is a 
costly dream which leads to the grave. 

A case in point is the history of Nazism in Germany. In effect it 
was a “fundamentalist reaction.” ** The common element among all 
the strata comprising the Nazi party was their incapacity to handle 
the stress of changing structures."* It was this party and a disinter- 
ested people, a mob aggregate more than a plurality of citizens,” 
who contrived and/or permitted the almost unbelievable but well 
documented mass extermination of six million Jews because they 
symbolized the sources of these strains. When education fails, an 
unprepared people concerned only with bourgeois ease and peace 
of mind turn easily into a diabolical machine. 

The challenge of living in a modern society is rewarding but diffi- 
cult. It is a continuous process of adjustment and readjustment 
accomplished through the accumulation of shared norms and values. 
In situations of rapid change the old folkways fail to meet the prob- 
lems of the moment. New attitudes and new ways are required, but 
since the slow natural process of adaptation can not be relied upon 
to answer the immediate needs, man must apply his intelligence to 
the understanding and control of social forces or these forces will 
control him. 


CO-OPERATIVE BEHAVIOR WITH AUTONOMY 


Increased specialization and the proliferation of status-roles lead 
to increasing differentiation of interest. For society to function ade- 
quately its members must acquire, at least to a small degree, the 
insight and the skills for co-operative behavior without losing their 


a R. M. Maclver, Society, (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937), 
p. 

14 Talcott Parsons, “Democracy and Social Structure in pre-Nazi Ger- 
many,” Journal of Legal and Political Sociology, I (1942), 96-114; “The 
Sociology of Modern Anti-Semitism,” in Graeber and Britt, Jews in a 
Gentile World (New York: Macmillan Co., 1942), pp. 101-122; and “Some 
oe Aspects of the Fascist Movements,” Social Forces, XXI (1942), 

-147, 

6 Cf. H. H. Gerth, “The Nazi Party: Its Leadership and Composition,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLV (19....), 517-541. 

16 Cf, footnote 5. 
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autonomy to the bureaucracies. A knowledge of history and of the 
social sciencies, however limited it may be, will nullify the inherent 
narrowness of a needed specialty and contribute much to the cre- 
ation of social engineers and statesmen, roles not to be preempted 
by self-styled architects of progress but roles required of each and 
every citizen conscious of his destiny. The problem of integration 
does not solve itself. And this is man’s greatest task, to assume the 
burden of an increased standard of living and of a more efficient 
but complex social order. This burden can become the measure of 
his greatness or the tombstone of his degradation. 


* * * 


The total enrollment of the 284 schools of the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh in June, 1961, was 129,509 pupils. This includes 
879 children in special education, 110,661 in 230 elemen- 
tary schools, and 17,969 in 54 secondary schools. The in- 
crease in total enrollment of 1961 over that of 1960 was 
1.1 per cent. The greater increase was on the secondary 
level where the 1961 enrollment was 6.1 per cent higher 
than that of 1960; at the elementary level, the increase was 
only 0.3 per cent. The enrollment in the first two grades 
in 1960-61 was less than it was in 1959-60. This is reported 
to be due to strict enforcement of diocesan regulations on class 
size in recent years. In September, 1960, about 55 per cent 
of the pupils who graduated from the elementary schools of 
the Diocese in June, 1960, entered Catholic high schools. 
In 1960-61, lay teachers made up 28.6 per cent of the ele- 
mentary-school teachers and 21.2 per cent of the secondary- 


school teachers. 
* * * 


Twelve radio stations in six states will serve as message 
centers for the “flying classroom” of the Midwest Program 
on Airborne Television Instruction if telecasts to participat- 
ing schools are interrupted. MPATI expects to be on sta- 
tion (23,000 feet above Montpelier, Indiana) more than 95 
per cent of the time. The rapid communications program 
was developed for the few times the MPATI aircraft will 
be unable to fly because of weather or other difficulties. 
Upon learning the aircraft will be grounded, MPATI will 
send a telegram to the twelve co-operating radio stations. 
This telegram will relate the extent of the delay in the tele- 
cast and, if possible, when the telecast will be resumed. 
School officials are urged to monitor one of the stations 
during the hours of 8 and 9 a.m. 
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AESTHETICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Brother Leo B. Wren, F.S.C.* 


ANoTHER BROTHER LEO, now retired, once wrote that “the right 
teaching of a literary masterpiece is fundamentally and essentially 
a process of appreciation.”* The same may be said of the teaching 
of any art form. It is basically a process of appreciation—this more 
than some vaguely defined enthusiasm from equally vague reasons. 
As Brother Leo explained, there are three kinds of appreciation: 
“formal, aesthetic, and vital.” The first concerns itself with the 
make-up of the masterpiece, materials used, and the workmanship 
of the artist. Formal appreciation is really a kind of structural 
analysis—technical and precise, not airy and indeterminate. 

The second, aesthetic appreciation, is more subtle, since it analyzes 
style, which includes the sublimity, ornateness, depth of feeling, 
and dramatic or pictorial qualities of the creation. And the last, 
vital appreciation, dwells upon the work in its relation to human 
life, as being a product of some philosophy of man such as the 
romantic, the baroque, or the gothic. 


NEED OF FINE ARTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


That most high-school students can and should have such appre- 
ciation for art is what I intend to show. Unfortunately, the teach- 
ing of the fine arts (other than literature) is omitted from the cur- 
riculum of many Catholic high schools; that this is especially true 
for high schools for boys is a strange and saddening fact. Though 
few would doubt the desirability of a humanities class for every boy, 
such a course seems to be limited to private schools for girls and 
large public schools. 

Yet the goals of our Catholic boys’ schools are surely as “liberal” 
—in the academic sense of that word—as those of other schools; 
and although the rounded “gentleman,” seen by Cardinal Newman 
as the product of a liberal education, is hardly full-formed at the 
age of seventeen or eighteen, high school is not too early for a boy 


* Brother Leo B. Wren, F.S.C., is on the staff of St. Mel High School, 
Chicago. 

1Brother Leo, F.S.C., Teaching the Drama and the Essay (New York: 
Schwartz, Kirwin and Fauss, 1921), p. 9. 
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to acquire that love for the arts which will constitute a new and 
wonderful dimension to his life. 

Some artistic appreciation is gained in other classes: the English 
class, where the most explicit art form, literature, is studied; the 
advanced foreign language class, where great writers are met; the 
history class, where civilizations are studied partly through their 
cultures. But when all is said and done, it is only in a special course 
that the great body of Western art can be approached methodically 
and for its own sake. 


EXPERIENCE AND ANALYSIS 


As I myself found in organizing such a course, there are two basic 
ways of proceeding: by experience and by analysis. Obviously, a 
minimum of analysis is necessary to be able to enjoy a painting or 
concerto, but it would seem equally apparent that the principles of 
art and beauty can not be given in the abstract, especially to the 
high-school boys. Furthermore, these boys often approach the arts 
with a chip on their shoulders, and any approach that seems to be 
forcing culture upon them will prove abortive. Hence, I believe 
that a high-school course in the humanities must be basically an 
experience course. At the same time, I would not deny that the 
formal, aesthetic and vital appreciations must be developed syste- 
matically as the course progresses, and that there should be a 
synthesis at the end which includes generalizing about the nature 
of art and beauty. 

This is merely another application of the rule of proceeding from 
the more to the less concrete, even though in external reality the 
principles of beauty and its appreciation exist prior to an individ- 
ual’s actually contacting a particular work of art.? 

Lest I also be accused of being too abstract, let me describe—first 
generally and then in detail—the program which we have at St. 
Mel High School on the West Side of Chicago. In one semester, 
two main units of music and painting are covered, introduced by a 
short survey of the history of Western art. One semester is not very 
much time, but we feel that more time spent on art would be to the 
detriment of the more important core subjects, especially in light 


2 Herein lies the reason for the failure of many a young Socrates in the 
teaching profession, who, when teaching literature, tries to build philosophi- 
cal castles in a class that hasn’t any concrete foundation of experience. 
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AESTHETICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Brother Leo B. Wren, F.S.C.* 


ANOTHER BROTHER LEO, now retired, once wrote that “the right 
teaching of a literary masterpiece is fundamentally and essentially 
a process of appreciation.” The same may be said of the teaching 
of any art form. It is basically a process of appreciation—this more 
than some vaguely defined enthusiasm from equally vague reasons. 
As Brother Leo explained, there are three kinds of appreciation: 
“formal, aesthetic, and vital.” The first concerns itself with the 
make-up of the masterpiece, materials used, and the workmanship 
of the artist. Formal appreciation is really a kind of structural 
analysis—technical and precise, not airy and indeterminate. 

The second, aesthetic appreciation, is more subtle, since it analyzes 
style, which includes the sublimity, ornateness, depth of feeling, 
and dramatic or pictorial qualities of the creation. And the last, 
vital appreciation, dwells upon the work in its relation to human 
life, as being a product of some philosophy of man such as the 
romantic, the baroque, or the gothic. 


NEED OF FINE ARTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


That most high-school students can and should have such appre- 
ciation for art is what I intend to show. Unfortunately, the teach- 
ing of the fine arts (other than literature) is omitted from the cur- 
riculum of many Catholic high schools; that this is especially true 
for high schools for boys is a strange and saddening fact. Though 
few would doubt the desirability of a humanities class for every boy, 
such a course seems to be limited to private schools for girls and 
large public schools. 

Yet the goals of our Catholic boys’ schools are surely as “liberal” 
—in the academic sense of that word—as those of other schools; 
and although the rounded “gentleman,” seen by Cardinal Newman 
as the product of a liberal education, is hardly full-formed at the 
age of seventeen or eighteen, high school is not too early for a boy 


* Brother Leo B. Wren, F.S.C., is on the staff of St. Mel High School, 
Chicago. 

1 Brother Leo, F.S.C., Teaching the Drama and the Essay (New York: 
Schwartz, Kirwin and Fauss, 1921), p. 9. 
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to acquire that love for the arts which will constitute a new and 
wonderful dimension to his life. 

Some artistic appreciation is gained in other classes: the English 
class, where the most explicit art form, literature, is studied; the 
advanced foreign language class, where great writers are met; the 
history class, where civilizations are studied partly through their 
cultures. But when all is said and done, it is only in a special course 
that the great body of Western art can be approached methodically 
and for its own sake. 


EXPERIENCE AND ANALYSIS 


As I myself found in organizing such a course, there are two basic 
ways of proceeding: by experience and by analysis. Obviously, a 
minimum of analysis is necessary to be able to enjoy a painting or 
concerto, but it would seem equally apparent that the principles of 
art and beauty can not be given in the abstract, especially to the 
high-school boys. Furthermore, these boys often approach the arts 
with a chip on their shoulders, and any approach that seems to be 
forcing culture upon them will prove abortive. Hence, I believe 
that a high-school course in the humanities must be basically an 
experience course. At the same time, I would not deny that the 
formal, aesthetic and vital appreciations must be developed syste- 
matically as the course progresses, and that there should be a 
synthesis at the end which includes generalizing about the nature 
of art and beauty. 

This is merely another application of the rule of proceeding from 
the more to the less concrete, even though in external reality the 
principles of beauty and its appreciation exist prior to an individ- 
ual’s actually contacting a particular work of art.? 

Lest I also be accused of being too abstract, let me describe—first 
generally and then in detail—the program which we have at St. 
Mel High School on the West Side of Chicago. In one semester, 
two main units of music and painting are covered, introduced by a 
short survey of the history of Western art. One semester is not very 
much time, but we feel that more time spent on art would be to the 
detriment of the more important core subjects, especially in light 


2 Herein lies the reason for the failure of many a young Socrates in the 
teaching profession, who, when teaching literature, tries to build philosophi- 
cal castles in a class that hasn’t any concrete foundation of experience. 
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of the recent educational drive to return to fundamentals. I men- 
tion this because I am as skeptical as anyone else of programs which 
would put enrichment courses ahead of reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics. The purpose of the history is to ensure a common frame- 
work, so that as individual art forms are discussed later, the teacher 
can make important cross references and comparisons. Although 
the opera and the ballet are considered briefly in the music unit, 
and architecture and sculpture are covered in the unit on the plastic 
arts, most of the course is spent with instrumental music and paint- 
ing. These two art forms get the lions’ shares of the time because 
they are the most common (thanks to the new interest in stereo and 
color reproductions) and apparently the easiest to appreciate. 
Literature and the theater are also discussed briefly, so that the 
boys will realize that these are fine arts, as well; but the actual 
reading and appreciation of these forms are left to the English class. 
At the end of the course is the all-important synthesis, in which the 
boys review their experiences and with the aid of the teacher 
generalize to basic principles of aestheticism. 


MUSIC UNIT 


The course thus breaks down into three essential units: the music 
unit, the painting unit, and the synthesis. Regarding the first, which 
is primarily a listening experience, the immediate objectives are 
emotional satisfaction, musical learning, and imaginative response, 
in that order. Emotional responses early in the unit are very im- 
portant, so at the outset we play highly melodic and preferably 
bombastic, “manly” music, with time taken only for the briefest 
explanations. Because of the difficulty for adolescents simply to 
concentrate on music for its own sake, they may usually read about 
some musical topic as they listen. 

The next step is to try to cultivate an intellectual response, by 
offering the boys a brief technical analysis of musical notation, tone 
quality, color, dynamics, tempo, form, and variations in the per- 
forming media and in the styles of composer and artist. As impor- 
tant as clarity of presentation, if not more important, is the need 
at this point for abundant examples. Boys have few genuine musical 


3 Frances M. Andrews and Joseph A. Leeder, Guiding the Junior-High- 
ay Pupils in Music Experiences (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954), 
p. 186. 
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experiences to draw upon, so the teacher must constantly link 
musical theory to actual practice usually by selecting passages from 
records or by playing the piano himself. Obviously, an “experience 
course” involves many audio-visual aids. Outside trips, guest speak- 
ers, and evening radio and television programs—all can and should 
be utilized with great profit. 

The third type of response, the imaginative response, is much less 
controlled and extremely difficult to determine. If the teacher’s 
motivation has been stimulating and his explanations clear, there 
is some chance that the boy will respond by projecting himself into 
the music. In terms of his total personality and background, the 
experience will be unique and even creative.‘ 

In working for an intellectual response, the teacher has so far 
given a fairly solid set of principles of music appreciation. Con- 
current with this type of instruction, the class has also been taken 
through a loose historical framework, the result being that it is 
aware of the transition from neoclassicism to romanticism, and has 
a sense of the characters of Gregorian, baroque, impressionistic, and 
modern music, including jazz and popular music. Concerning these 
last two, there is no need to be snobbish. They are parts of the 
average boy’s life, and the teacher would do well to show he is 
acquainted with them; if he does not care for the music, at least 
he is not rejecting the generation that does. 


PAINTING UNIT 


The unit on the plastic arts proceeds much the same way as the 
unit on music. Paintings are even less familiar to a boy than is 
music, so a more careful introduction is necessary and less obvious 
results are to be expected. Many boys already listen to nonlyric 
music simply for its musical values of melody, rhythm, or harmony, 
rather than for any narrative or human values it might contain. 
But to the same boys a painting might be only an “oil photograph.” 
The human values of facial expressions or dramatic events are all 
he would look for, and if he could not make out the features clearly, 
if a Madonna would be a bit grotesque, or worst of all if the paint- 
ing just would not seem to represent anything, then he would dis- 
miss it as simply “no good.” 


4 Ibid., p. 188. 
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I have found it success{ul to begin by distinguishing between the 
human and plastic values of a painting, emphasizing the latter, so 
the boys realize that the painter’s preoccupation with line, color, 
and mass is parallel to the composer’s concern for melody, rhythm, 
and harmony. After discussing the nature of plastic values (again, 
with many examples), the class moves through a loose historical 
framework, studying the human and plastic values of individual 
paintings which are typical of artistic periods. The hope is that the 
boys may become sensitive to such things as the grandeur of line 
and the excitement of color, as well as to the pathos shown in a 
mother’s face or the drama of a battlefield. Analysis, yes—but 
again the basic approach is to have the boys experience the art. 

Up to this point the emphasis of the course has been on the formal 
and aesthetic appreciation of individual creations. Also, historical 
trends and problems have been discussed. But this is not enough, 
for even in the young mind all of this knowledge cries out for 
synthesis. And this synthesis, more important than knowledge 
about any individual artist, is the final section of our humanities 
course. 


SYNTHESIS 


The objective of this section is to enable the students to gen- 
eralize within the realm of aesthetic and vital appreciation, as well 
as to review what has already been studied once. What is beauty? 
Why does it appeal to me? What is its place in my life? These 
and many other questions have certainly arisen, more or less 
explicitly, in the minds of most of the students after their exposure 
to the arts, and I have found that it is possible to explore them— 
with a good group. 

The historical beginnings of such theorizing could be noted: 
Plato’s “measure and proportion,” and Aristotle’s “order joined to 
magnitude,” for instance, as causes of beauty. The sum total of the 
ancients’ teachings seems to be that the essential ingredient in 
beautiful things is a manifestation of internal order, that is, har- 
mony, unity, proportion, and the charm of color. However, teachers 
trained in Catholic colleges probably would prefer to concentrate 
on St. Thomas’ three qualities for a beautiful thing: integrity, pro- 
portion or harmony, and splendor. 


5 An excellent source for this discussion is Irwin Edman, Arts and the Man 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1928), chap. iv. 


6 Ibid., p. 34. 
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This much of the synthesis is a generalization of the aesthetic 
appreciation, but the vital appreciation of art also has some general 
principles that should be covered. Regarding the relation of art 
to “life” (a nebulous word, admittedly), it would be untrue to 
present the arts only as an escape from reality, though by the end 
of the course many boys probably feel that they are just that. The 
late Irwin Edman once wrote that art has three functions towards 
experience: intensification, clarification, and interpretation.® Reality 
can be contacted, not escaped from, through art, and it would be 
well to show that a boy’s life can be made more meaningful and 
more enjoyable, precisely by his temporarily taking refuge in the 
world of art. 

As usual, the depth of these studies of aesthetics, formal criticism, 
and personal relevance depends upon the texture of the class. Slower 
students might be capable of enjoying certain art forms but never 
of comprehending the reason for their enjoyment. Since the pro- 
gram here discussed is for the honors group at St. Mel High School, 
much is contained that could not be covered even in an average 
class; and even an advanced class should find some wholesome 
mystery, especially in the synthesis. But if the synthesis has to be 
much more simple for a slower class, it is not less important, and 
unless the class is quite slow, I think that, though the means would 
have to be altered, there should be the same general objective: 
to form a definition of beauty and its role in one’s life, and then to 
look at particular works of art again with this definition in mind. 


OBSTACLES TO ART COURSES 


Four major obstacles stand in the way of such a course, and I 
know they can not always be surmounted. The teacher’s lack of 
artistic formation, the student’s immaturity, the problem of moti- 
vating materialistic and sensual youngsters, and the difficulty of 
scheduling such a course in already crowded curriculums. All of 
these, I say, are major problems. The greatest is the first, the lack 
of trained teachers. With a driving interest in the arts and a few 
favorable circumstances, backgrounds can, and I am sure will, be 
built up, so that the gaps in the cultural lives of our young men 
can be filled with beauty as well as with truth. 
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TRAINING COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 
By Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.F.* 


A WELL-KNOWN MANAGEMENT consultant, with considerable ex- 
perience in college surveys, has pointed out that today “the job of 
managing a college or university is more difficult and complex than 
the task of running a business of comparable size.”* “But unlike 
industry,” he says, “educational institutions have been slow to take 
steps to develop and train administrative talent.”* He also remarks 
that “it is not unusual to find a college or university with important 
administrative positions to be filled and without qualified persons to 
fill them.” * 

If the task of developing or finding competent administrators is 
a critical one in colleges and universities as a whole, what is the 
situation in the Catholic segment of higher education? Although the 
writer may not be in a position to answer this question authori- 
tatively, it would seem to him that, at least, the odds are against 
Catholic institutions being any better off than others in this respect. 
They have all the handicaps which other colleges have, in addition 
to one handicap which other colleges do not have. 

Thus when a non-Catholic college needs administrative personnel 
—a president, dean, registrar, or treasurer, for example—it can 
usually shop around the country until, within budget limitations, it 
finds the person it wants. When a Catholic college needs a top 
executive, the procedure is quite different. There is no exhaustive 
search for a person of experience, at least for the highest offices, 
because the pool of available talent is confined largely to members 
of the religious community which operates the college. Just as likely 
as not, one may be chosen for the position who not only has had no 
previous experience or preparation but also may lack the basic talent 
for administration. 

On the lower levels of education it is the accepted practice not to 
send a religious into a classroom without a certain amount of pro- 


* Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., president emeritus of Villanova Uni- 
versity, Villanova, Pennsylvania, is a consultant in the Administrative Con- 
sultant Service of the Association of American Colleges. 

1 Harlow J. Heneman, “Opportunities for Better Institutional Manage- 
ment,” Financing Higher Education 1960-70 (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1959), p. 

2 Ibid., p. 129, 
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fessional courses and a period of observation and practice teaching. 
No one heads up an elementary or secondary school without some 
preparation and a period of internship. But on the college level 
religious are known to have been appointed presidents, deans, reg- 
istrars, and the like, without any special preparation or any test of 
ability for administration. There are, of course, workshops and 
graduate-level courses in college administration but these are usually 
attended by religious already engaged in college administration. 


INTERNSHIP NEEDED 


A good administrator must have native ability and some experi- 
ences in administration. Not everyone has or can have administra- 
tive ability. Academic degrees give no testimony of its presence. 
You cannot tell by looking at a person whether or not he or she has 
administrative ability. Actual trial is the only way to find out for 
sure, 

In days when colleges were smaller and less complex, religious 
faculty members, in the ordinary course of routine duties, had closer 
contact with administrative experience than is true in these days 
of complex colleges and more highly specialized administrative posi- 
tions. Today administrative experience in college has to be planned 
for. Nevertheless, I know of no religious community which has an 
apprentice program or an understudy policy whereby promising 
young members of the community can be given some administrative 
experience and be tested with some executive tasks. 

One way of discovering administrative talent among the members 
of religious communities is to make regular use of assistants on the 
administrative level. We do make use of assistants on the teaching 
level, in the laboratory and elsewhere. But there has been slow 
progress in recognizing the need and utility of assistants on the 
administrative level. 

For example, the president could have some one to whom miscel- 
laneous tasks can be assigned, such as arranging all the details for 
a dinner, a lecture, a concert, and so forth. Again, a president needs 
someone to get together all the information for a questionnaire or 
a report to be filed with some outside agency and the like. A young 
religious with promise and ability, but not necessarily with previous 
experience, is envisioned for these tasks. In fact, in a college of 
moderate enrollment, I would rather have an assistant to the presi- 
dent than a vice president. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


A CriticaL ANALYSIS OF THE PHILOSOPHY AND ORGANIZATION OF 
THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF IRELAND IN THE LIGHT OF THE ENCYCLI- 
caL OF Pius XI, “Cristian EpucaTion oF YouTH” by Sister 
Mary Johnita Finn, O.P., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to analyze the philosophy and or- 
ganization of the National School System of Ireland in the light of 
the encyclical of Pius XI, “Christian Education of Youth.” 

The procedure involved a study of the encyclical, a summation of 
historical data and legislation before and after the Constitution of 
1937, and an investigation of the present status of primary education 
in Ireland as revealed in the theory and practice operative within the 
national system. 

An evaluation of the results of this survey presents evidence of 
the high potential which political independence has given to the 
educational aspirations of Ireland in accordance with its own tradi- 
tions. A satisfactory education policy which coincides with the basic 
concepts of Pius XI is in progress. 


PrRESENT-DAay CATHOLIC SCHOOL PROBLEM IN FRANCE AND THE 
ApEquacy oF Its Temporary SoLuTion: “La Lor BaRANGE” 
by Mother Bernardine Hoban, R.S.H.M., M.A. 


This dissertation describes the measure taken by the French Gov- 
ernment in 1951 to help private schools. The law called “La Boi 
Barangé” authorized the National Government of France to give 
financial aid to Catholic schools through incorporated associations 
of parents known as Association des Parents de L’Enseignement 
Libre. 

From her research, the investigator concluded that the legal meas- 
ure of 1951 is only a temporary and partial solution to the school 
problem in France, but that without it many private schools in 
France would have had to close their doors because of acute shortage 
of financial resources. 


* Microfilms of these M.A. dissertations may be obtained through the inter- 


library loan department of The Catholic University of America; information 
on costs will be sent on request. 
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CaTHOLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS UNDER WISCON- 
sIN STATE Law by Roger G. Nilles, M.A. 


This dissertation presents a comprehensive view of the aid, con- : 
trol, and attitudes which the State of Wisconsin exercises in regard 
to the Catholic schools. _ 

The sources for the study were: the United States Constitution, s 
the Constitution of Wisconsin, Wisconsin statutes and school codes, 
cases brought before the Supreme Court of the United States and 
the courts of Wisconsin, and data gathered by interviews with Wis- 
consin officials. 

The investigator concluded that, in comparison with the other 
states of the Union, provisions for state control over and aid to 
Catholic schools in Wisconsin are about the same as in the other 
states. 


THE StTupy OF THE VocATIONAL MOTIVATION OF THE STUDENTS OF 
THE SALESIANUM CaTHoLic HicH ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELA- 
WARE, by Rev. Louis R. McCartney, O.S.F.S., M.A. 


In this dissertation the voluntary responses of the entire student 
body, a total of 675 students, of the Salesianum School for Boys, 
Wilmington, Delaware, regarding their vocational interests and the 
vocational guidance given them are presented and analyzed. 

The students listed 778 occupational choices; over half of them 
were in the category of professional and managerial occupations. - 
The students mentioned 1,136 persons who helped them to decide : 
on their life’s work. Of this number, 62.9 per cent were relatives e 
and only 9 per cent were members of the school faculty. The in- 
vestigator recommended a revised guidance program in the school 
to assist the students in choosing an occupation wherein they can 
best use their God-given talents and abilities. 


An ANALYTICAL CritTicIsM oF M.A. DISSERTATIONS IN THE FIELD 
oF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AT THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA FROM 1946 To 1956 by Almira P. PremDas, M.A. 


The purpose of this study is to analyze and evaluate the 139 M.A. 
dissertations in the field of elementary education done at The Cath- 
olic University of America from 1946 to 1956. A statement of the 
problem studied, a brief explanation of the research procedure em- 
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ployed in the investigation, and some insight into the conclusions 
reached by the author of the thesis are given for each of the 139 
dissertations included in the study. 

The investigator concluded that the years 1946 to 1956 were 
fruitful years in carrying out the major role of research in elemen- 
tary education at The Catholic University of America. 


A ComPaRISON OF THE SILENT READING ABILITY OF THE SIXTH- 
Grave Boys or THE YEAR 1944 WITH THE SILENT READING ABIL- 
ITY OF THE SixTH-GrapE Boys oF THE YEAR 1958 IN THE Dv- 
BUQUE ScHoot District by Cletus H. Koppen, 
M.A. 


The purpose of this study is to compare the silent reading ability 
of sixth-grade boys in the Dubuque Community School District in 
the year 1944 with that of sixth-grade boys in 1958 in the same 
schools. 

Data were obtained from the results of the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, Form AM, administered to all sixth-grade pupils in the years 
1944 and 1958. The total sixth-grade enrollment in the nine ele- 
mentary schools in the Dubuque Community School District in 1944 
was 74; that of 1958 was 126. All sixth-grade boys enrolled in the 
two years were included in the study. 

The investigator concluded from the critical ratios he obtained 
that there is no significant difference in the silent reading ability of 
the sixth-grade boys in the year 1944 and the sixth-grade boys in the 
year 1958 in the Dubuque Community School District. 


A CoMPARISON OF THE SILENT READING ABILITY OF THE SIXTH- 
Grave GirRLs OF THE YEAR 1944 wITH THE SILENT READING 
ABILITY OF THE SixTH-GRADE GIRLS OF THE YEAR 1958 IN THE 
DusugvuE Community Scuoot District by Jane Reed, M.A. 


This dissertation was a companion study to that of Koppen, de- 
scribed above. It aimed to compare the silent reading ability of the 
sixth-grade girls in the Dubuque Community School District in the 
year 1944 with that of sixth-grade girls in 1958 in the same schools. 

The Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form AM, originally administered 
to the girls in the sixth grade in the year 1944 was again admin- 
istered to the girls of the same grade in 1958. 
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It was found that, although there was no difference in the intelli- 
gence of the girls of the two classes, the girls in the sixth grade in 
1958 were significantly superior to those of 1944 on the test of silent 
reading. 


Mora SUASIONS FROM A SEVENTH-GRADE READING LIsT by Sister 
M. Michaeleen Donovan, I.H.M., M.A. 


This dissertation is an attempt to determine the effects of specific 
reading material on the moral suasions of seventh-grade boys and 
girls. Data were obtained by means of a questionnaire. 

The results of the questionnaire indicated that certain books in 
the definite reading list affected the students’ attitudes towards peo- 
ple, vocations, and manner of acting. 


A Critica ANALYSIS OF PUBLISHED REporRTS oF HicH-ScHOOL 
PROGRAMS FoR GIFTED STUDENTS by Rev. Charles P. Davignon, 
M.A. 


In the light of recent concern for the gifted student this study 
considers the response of American secondary schools in making 
provision for them by analyzing published reports of actual pro- 
grams. The programs published between 1950 and 1959 are ana- 
lyzed and evaluated in the light of the recent recommendations of 
Dr. James Conant and criteria from the United States Office of 
Education and the National Education Association. 

The evaluator concludes that programs for gifted students in sec- 
ondary schools are still in an experimental stage, but more and more 
provisions are being made for them with greater consideration being 
given to individual differences. There is ample room for improve- 


ment in the programs. 
* 


The office of the superintendent of schools of the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco has just published a handbook for 
the guidance of parents and students, entitled Challenge. 
Prepared by a committee of teachers and parents, it pre- 
sents in a very attractive style suggestions on many topics, 
including youth’s sense of responsibility; intellectual growth; 
good taste and modesty in appearance; courtesy; whole- 
some recreation; attitudes toward driving, drinking, and 
smoking; and planning for the future. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


The Cardinal Gibbons Medal, highest honor of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Alumni Association, will be awarded this year 
to Charles G. Fenwick, director of the Department of International 
Law of the Pan American Union. Presentation will be made on 
November 18 at the banquet climaxing homecoming activities of 
the University. Dr. Fenwick is the fourteenth recipient of the honor, 
bestowed for “distinguished and meritorious service either to the 
United States of America, the Catholic Church or The Catholic 
University of America.” A graduate of Loyola College and Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore, Dr. Fenwick taught political 
science at Bryn Mawr College from 1914 until in 1940 when he was 
granted leave of absence to undertake a special assignment for the 
U. S. Department of State as a member of the Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee. He continued to serve in this capacity after 
the Neutrality Committee was reconstituted as the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee in 1942 until he assumed his present position 
with the Pan American Union. 


The U. S. Government is financing, to an unbelievable degree, the 
operation of many universities, recent figures indicate, reports Edu- 
cation Summary (October 27, 1961). Several universities, for 
example, receive more than 50 per cent of their operating budgets 
from Government research grants: California Institute of Tech- 
nology receives 83.6 per cent; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
78.2 per cent; Johns Hopkins University, 67.2 per cent; University 
of Chicago, 61.2 per cent; Princeton University, 55.5 per cent; and 
the University of California, 54.1 per cent. Scientific and techno- 
logical education may be seriously injured by this flood of Govern- 
ment research money, says Wallace R. Brode, science adviser to the 
Secretary of State in the Eisenhower administration. He suggests 
that a university that is devoting so large a portion of its time to 
outside research cannot do justice to its own students. 


A 6.2 per cent increase in students taking courses for credit over 
last year’s number was reported last month by St. Louis University. 
In the University’s undergraduate schools the increase is 11.9 per 
cent. The total enrollment of the University is 9,761 students, of 
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whom 8,466 are taking courses for credit. Enrollment by schools and 
colleges is: College of Arts and Sciences, 2,034 (day) and 450 
(evening) ; College of Philosophy and Letters, 202; Graduate School, 
1,989; School of Divinity, 167; School of Medicine, 431; School of 
Law, 107 (day) and 110 (evening) ; School of Dentistry, 178; School 
of Commerce and Finance, 688 (day) and 638 (evening) ; School 
of Nursing and Health Services, 519; Institute of Technology, 464; 
and Parks College of Aeronautical Technology, 569. Largest per- 
centage increase for any of the academic divisions is 23 per cent in 
the daytime enrollment for the School of Law, which rose from 87 
to 107 students. There are 1,215 students in the University’s non- 
credit, adult-education program. 


Financing a college education is a major problem of America’s tal- 
ented youth. Some facts related to this problem are presented in 
the October issue of the NEA Research Bulletin. According to fig- 
ures released by the American School Counselor Association in 1959, 
the estimated cost of tuition, fees, books, and board and room at 
different types of colleges was as follows: at a state or teachers 
college, $900 to $1,200 a year; at a state university, $1,300 to $1,500; 
at a private co-ed college, $1,500 to $1,800; at a private women’s 
college, $1,700 to $2,200; at a private men’s college, $1,800 to 
$2,200; at an institute of technology, $1,900 to $2,400; and at a 
junior college, $1,700 to $2,000. It is estimated that currently 46 
per cent of the high-school graduating class is entering college: 
56 per cent of the boys and 36 per cent of the girls. Of the gradu- 
ates in the upper 30 per cent in ability, 66 per cent (77 per cent of 
the boys and 55 per cent of the girls) are entering college. Seventy- 
six per cent of the graduates in the upper 10 per cent in ability 
(88 per cent of the boys and 65 per cent of the girls) enter college. 
In 1960, 90.3 per cent of the 14-to-17-year-olds were enrolled in 
school; 38.4 per cent of the 18-to-19-year-olds; and 13.1 per cent of 
the 20-to-24-year-olds. Those 18 and 19 and the majority of those 
20 to 24 years of age may be considered as being in college. 


Of new college teachers in 1960-61, only 25.8 per cent had a doc- 
tor’s degree and 17.4 per cent had not earned a master’s degree, 
reports the NEA Research Division in Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


One guidance role of the teacher, says Sister M. Noel Walter, 
O.S.B., recent graduate of the Department of Education of The 
Catholic University of America and presently associate professor of 
education at Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, in an 
article entitled “Teaching as Guidance,” Liberal Education (Octo- 
ber, 1961), is that of being a good teacher. Sister Noel claims that 
the value of teaching as guidance is frequently overlooked because 
other elements of the classroom situation are so heavily stressed. 
Great importance is assigned to the teacher’s task of providing an 
“atmosphere” or a “climate” of learning. Sister suggests that it 
might be more fruitful to affirm that a teacher, by dint of being a 
person, creates a “presence” rather than an “atmosphere.” Regard- 
ing the “dominant” role the teacher is said to have in the teaching- 
learning situation, she maintains that whatever else the teacher may 
claim to dominate, he does not dominate the pupil’s learning activity. 
In the last analysis, it is the child who rules his learning. 

The art of a teacher, Sister claims, lies first in assimilating exactly 
and completely what is to be taught and then becoming transparent 
before it—becoming a means through which the student himself may 
view and grasp the original. The teacher’s task, she continues, is to 
bring together, through the mediation of his mind, the mind of the 
student and the minds from which great truth or goodness or beauty 
has sprung; and ultimately to unite the student with the Mind from 
which all being has come. Every worth-while reality a student 
chooses freely, studies with reason and grasps with love becomes a 
means by which he develops his personality, a means by which he 
becomes himself. The privilege of providing a student with this 
opportunity of becoming wholly and truly himself is, to a great 
extent, and happily, the privilege of the teacher. 


Principals and guidance counselors in the more than four thousand 
high schools having semifinalists in the current National Merit Schol- 
arship competition will be invited to join in a unique search for 
youngsters with exceptional creative ability and other special char- 
acteristics and accomplishments. In addition to nearly 900 regular 
* four-year Merit Scholarships to be awarded in 1962, about eighty 
additional scholarships will be provided by NMSC in an experimen- 
tal program. These special scholarships will be awarded as follows: 
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to students whose records indicate exceptional creative promise; to 
students who, while showing superior attainment and promise in 
one field, are not as distinguished in many fields as the typical 
National Merit Scholar; to students who have shown an ability to 
depart from the traditional academic time pattern by entering col- 
lege, with the approval of the secondary schools they attended, with 
less than four years of secondary-school education; and to students 
of marked academic ability who have also demonstrated an excep- 
tionally determined effort to overcome severe financial and related 
disadvantages. Recommendations of high-school officials will weigh 
heavily in the selection of the recipients of these special scholarships. 
Winners of the special scholarships will be among the Merit Schol- 
ars to be announced in late April of 1962. The particular students 
receiving the awards will not be individually identified, either to the 
public or to themselves, as holders of special scholarships in the 
experimental program. Their progress in college is to be followed 
closely and their educational and family backgrounds will be studied. 


Regional accreditation of junior high schools has been studied in 
two surveys conducted by the North Central Association. Stephen 
A. Romine reports on the surveys’ findings in The North Central 
Quarterly (Fall, 1961). According to the first survey, conducted in 
1960, 66 per cent of the principals contacted favored accreditation; 
20 per cent opposed it; and 14 per cent were uncertain. Of the 
superintendents contacted, 62 per cent favored accreditation, while 
20 per cent opposed it, and 18 per cent were uncertain. 

The second survey, conducted in 1961, sought to obtain detailed 
information about the organization, staffing, and programming in 
junior high schools. The great majority of the schools (72 per cent) 
were organized as three-year schools, including Grades VII, VIII, 
and IX. In some states, there were many two-year schools, including 
Grades VII and VIII. Departmentalized courses were offered in 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX in the great majority of the schools. Core 
programs were found in less than half the seventh and eighth grades 
and in only 6 per cent of the ninth grades. Most of the principals 
(74 per cent) viewed their schools as separate and distinct organiza- 
tional units rather than an upward extension of the elementary 
school or a downward extension of the senior high school. The 
majority of principals favored moving slowly in developing a regional 
program of accreditation, that is, taking from three to five years. 
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Teaching machines and programmed instruction raise many prob- 
lems of evaluation which were recently discussed by two experts in 
the field (Teachers College Record, October, 1961). James G. 
Holland of the Harvard Psychological Laboratories and Lawrence 
M. Stolurow of the University of Illinois agreed that machines 
should be purchased cautiously on the basis of price, size, ease of 
operation, and availability of programs, and that they should be 
introduced into schools only gradually, for the sake of both sound 
empirical evaluation and the most efficient solution of attendant 
administrative problems. Beyond these practical considerations there 
were few points of complete agreement between the two authorities. 
On the relative value of machine programs and programmed text- 
books, Holland holds that only the machine affords sufficient control 
of the learning sequence to safeguard the careful design of the pro- 
grams, while Stolurow emphasizes the “clear need and possible 
value” of printed programs for economical self-instruction by large 
numbers of individuals, especially since departure from the sequence 
and “cheating” on answers may promote rather than impede learn- 
ing. Whether in textbook or machine form the programs themselves 
demand clearly defined criteria of evaluation. As Holland notes, 
“it is quite possible to write a program which is worse than textbook 
or classroom procedures.” A valid program, according to Holland, 
must contain items that can be correctly answered only after the 
content has been mastered and must keep wrong responses to a 
minimum. Stolurow questions the “minimal error criterion” since 
it is based on one theoretical model of the learner (as “tabula rasa”) , 
whereas a model of the learner as “selective agent” might suggest 
some positive instructive value in error. Even granting the desira- 
bility of minimum error, Stolurow doubts the possibility of “one 
error level for all subject matter and all levels of students.” 

This criterion is part of a broader problem of generalization. It 
is necessary and sufficient, according to Holland, to provide a wide 
range of examples with irrelevant properties varied to lead the 
learner beyond verbalization to “thinking” patterns planned by the 
teacher, but Stolurow is not satisfied that this technique can reach 
beyond the overt response to the processes which lead to its selection 
or that programs designed on this basis can lead from solution of a 
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particular problem to the learning of problem-solving behavior. 
In all of these controverted mattes, “the ultimate test,” as Holland 
observes, “is . . . empirical success in teaching students.” Holland’s 
discussion of research in this field includes a warning against 
“pseudo-scientific” use of the control-group design for comparing 
“teaching machines” with “conventional methods,” since the nec- 
essary conditions for valid control-group experiment cannot be met. 


The early obsolescence of present teaching machines is a real possi- 
bility which must condition evaluation of programmed instruction. 
Lawrence Stolurow, in the article cited above, says: “I can see now 
where most of today’s developments in automation will be obsolete 
in the next five years. Machines employing complex high-speed 
computers are not only a possibility, but are currently an actuality, 
and such developments turn such things as one-word compositions 
into anachronisms. Much more complex responses will be capable 
of interpretation than is now possible.” This possibility was elabo- 
rated in a recent conference on the application of digital computers 
to automated instruction held October 10-12 in Washington, D.C., 
under the joint sponsorship of the Office of Naval Research and the 
Systems Development Corporation of Santa Monica, California. 
Participants in the conference observed that although data processing 
computers are being widely adopted by schools for administrative 
purposes, their use in instruction is still in the experimental stage. 
Even now they hold enormous and unmistakable promise for in- 
creasingly precise adaptation of instruction to individual differences; 
hundreds of students and a variety of programs will not tax the 
storage and analytic capabilities of computers which can select, vary, 
-and evaluate programmed instruction on both an individual and 
group basis. J. E. Coulson, chief of the Automated Education 
Project of the Systems Development Corporation, believes that 
“these devices are as far beyond current prototype teaching ma- 
chines as computers are beyond adding machines.” Such develop- 
ments should alert teachers and administrators to the warning of 
Professor Stolurow that “the establishment of criteria for both 
machines and programs might be formulated with too limited a 
view and tied too closely to present technology.” 
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On the Role of the Nonpublic Schools is the title of a most inter- 
esting article in The School Review (Autumn, 1961) by Donald 
Erickson, staff associate in the Midwest Administration Center of 
the University of Chicago. The author deals with the problem of 
state regulatory control of the nonpublic schools and contradicts 
several self-appointed critics of the place of these schools in American 
education. The following are some of the points he makes. The 
lesson of history seems to be that some assumptions that have been 
common in the past regarding the nonpublic schools must be rejected 
by those who would formulate sound guidelines for the relationship 
of the state to these schools in the future. As long as the U. S. 
Supreme Court maintains its present view on the right of nonpublic 
schools to exist, state controls that militate against defensible diver- 
sity in nonpublic education would seem to be clearly unconstitu- 
tional. Not all early controls of nonpublic schools were rationally 
conceived. The issues involved were, and still are, discussed and 
decided on the basis of highly tenuous assumptions. A number of 
bills and laws designed to eliminate nonpublic schools were the 
work of the American Protective Association, the Ku Klux Klan, 
the Public School Defense League, and various “self-styled ex-nuns 
and ex-priests.” 

Much of the public policy in the past was noticeably related to 
prejudice and pressure and was, in the opinion of the U. S. Supreme 
Court and a number of leading educators, inimical to the general 
welfare it purported to serve. As a consequence of the struggles 
which led up to the decisions in the Nebraska Language Case and 
the Oregon School Case, states and nonpublic school groups adopted 
more realistic policies. The present positive diplomacy of the 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic school authorities is proving more 
effective than recalcitrance in warding off difficulties. Their pro- 
posals are carefully formulated and forcefully presented with respect 
to such issues as Federal aid to education. The recent tightening of 
state controls over nonpublic schools seems to be based largely on 
the notion that if a little supervision is good, more is better. The 
author points out, however, that nonpublic educators themselves 
have been known to demand state controls that will dispel the 
opprobrium generated by inferior nonpublic institutions. 
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Dr. Erickson states that Dr. James B. Conant and other vocal 
opponents of the nonpublic schools would have us formulate impor- 
tant state policy on assumptions which we do not know are sound, 
either partially or substantially. Surely matters of national well- 
being are too important, he goes on to say, to be decided on the basis 
of unverified guesses, opinions, and inferences. He maintains that 
the basic right exercised in nonpublic education is the right to 
embrace an educational philosophy deemed incompatible with the 
setting of available public schools and to pursue the implications of 
that philosophy in educational programs. At the same time he holds 
that if nonpublic education achieves no defensible diversity that 
can not be achieved as efficiently in public education, it is open to 
the charge of wasting vital resources through needless duplication. 
The article concludes with some questions which seem unanswerable 
at present in terms of relevant research and with a suggestion that 
they become matters of serious research and frank debate. 


Disaster in dropping grades at the elementary level of Catholic 
education was noted in statements made recently by at least one 
Bishop and four diocesan school superintendents. Bishop Robert F. 
Joyce of Burlington, speaking at the teachers institute for his diocese, 
said that his people have shown a demand for progress of both 
secondary and elementary schools, and that schools on both 
levels will be developed in future years. In an address to the 
Cleveland Catholic Federation of Women’s Clubs, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Clarence E. Elwell, school superintendent in the Diocese of Cleve- 
land, listed four reasons for not dropping any grades: (1) Catholic 
homes receive more religious instruction by means of pupils in 
primary grades than from the pulpit. (2) Religious habits are best 
formed in early childhood. (3) After spending their formative years 
in public elementary schools, pupils would resist leaving their 
companions to enter a Catholic high school. (4) It would not be 
economical anyway, because Catholic high schools can handle only 
one-third as many students as can elementary schools with the same 
money and teacher supply. Rt. Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus, 
school superintendent in the Archdiocese of Chicago, describing the 
Catholic elementary school as a dynamo projecting the Faith, said 
that it has brought too many blessings on the Church and our coun- 
try to let the pessimism of the economy minded cloud its future. 
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In San Francisco, Rev. Dr. John T. Foudy, archdiocesan super- 
intendent of schools, countered views expressed there by Rev. Neil 
G. McCluskey, S.J., corresponding editor of America, that the goal 
of a “school in every parish” is too expensive to pursue, by pointing 
to two false assumptions in Father McCluskey’s argument. Accord- 
ing to Father Foudy, “One is that no level in the Catholic school 
system can prosper without sacrificing the others.” He maintains 
that each level is dependent upon the others. “The second false 
assumption,” continues Father Foudy, “is that Catholic schools are 
simply thinly disguised instruments for catechetical instruction, 
which could be dropped with little or no academic loss.” This he 
countered by showing that the State of California regards the Catho- 
lic elementary school, as well as the secondary school, as an insti- 
tution performing a distinctly academic function. 

In his annual report on the Catholic schools of the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh for 1960-61, Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell, super- 
intendent of schools, after reviewing the mounting financial problem 
of the school system, reiterates the position he took on this point 
in his report for 1959-60, namely, for the continuance of an integral 
program, from the lowest to the highest level of schooling, “at least 
until it becomes definite that Catholic parents will always be denied 
some equitable participation in state or federal funds. If the decision 
is made against parental rights and in favor of the establishment of 
a monolithic school system, then it will be time to abandon on some 
levels, however reluctantly, many treasured elements of American 
education which have served so well the Republic and our American 
way of life.” 


National Home and School Service, established in September, 1960, 
then with a slightly different name, is now offering its services to 
all organized home and school groups or school-connected parent 
organizations and to individuals. The Service, sponsored by the 
National Council of Catholic Men and and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, with the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference as consultant, carries on its work 
through fees. The new schedule of fees is as follows: Direct sub- 
scriptions to the Service office (Room 501, 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
. nue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C.) are $10 a year; any individual in 
a subscribing group may receive the services for $3 a year. 
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MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
by Robert L. Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1961. Pp. viii + 602. $7.25. 


Robert L. Thorndike is chairman of the Department of Psycho- 
logical Foundations and Services at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Elizabeth Hagen is associate professor of education at 
the same place. Both authors did their doctoral studies at Columbia 
University; both have done considerable government research; they 
are co-authors of 10,000 Careers. 

Their stated purpose in the present volume is “the hope of devel- 
oping more restrained, discriminating, and insightful testers... .” If 
the purpose had been to present an effective case for objective tests 
of all kinds, one could say they had succeeded. As it is, reservations 
must be expressed. 

This is the second edition of a widely-used text first issued in 
1955. The authors “have tried to make this revision an evolution 
rather than a revolution.” In this they have succeeded. The most 
noteworthy change is the section on validity, which now includes 
a greater variety of modes of same, but still stops short of the emerg- 
ing notion of relevance. Generally, the changes have been towards 
expansion. There is an expanded discussion of defining objectives 
and planning a test. There is new information on validity of apti- 
tude test batteries. There is a lengthened consideration of practical 
problems in school testing programs. There is more emphasis on 
tests for guidance. 

The present edition, like the first one, seems somwhat pragmati- 
cally thrown together. It could probably be organized along simpler 
and clearer lines. The appendix of the first edition was useful. This, 
too, has been enlarged. The present appendix includes a demonstra- 
tion of computing square roots, the same for the correlation coeffi- 
cient, lists and brief evaluations of various kinds of standardized 
tests, and a list of sources of educational and psychological tests. 

What is lacking in the two pages on square roots is what is lacking 
in the whole volume: The authors seemingly have not probed the 
fundamental principles of what they are doing. One senses this, for 
instance, in a certain unspoken horror of anything “subjective.” 
The authors admit that those who teach for important ideas will 
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have difficulty in using the kinds of tests they advocate; but they 
seem to feel that this kind of teaching is something invented to 
make trouble for would-be objective testers. The section on essay 
tests complains that “The student who is able to write effectively 
will often get a higher grade . . .” with no suggestion that perhaps 
he writes better because he thinks better. A check-list on the com- 
parative merits of objective and essay tests (which, of course, 
already begs the question) lists as an advantage of the objective 
test that it “Is free from factors of skill in expression. .. .” Distaste 
is expressed for “the laborious and subjective operation of evalu- 
ating the answers” on essays. 

The book, in short, seemingly is opposed to thought and the 
expression of thought. If one can overlook that tiny bias, it should 
be a helpful volume. 


Rosert B. NorDBERG 


Department of Education 
Marquette University 
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Tue Reuicious IssuE IN THE STATE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND AND 
Wates, 1902-1914 by Benjamin Sacks. Albuquerque: The Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1961. Pp. ix + 292. $5.00. 


This study relates in some detail the rather complicated story of 
the debate, between 1902 and 1914, over the place of religion in 
the state schools of England and Wales (excluding any account of 
Scotland and Ireland). The author, Professor of History in the 
University of New Mexico, brings to this work a background of 
previous research in British social and industrial history, and points 
out that his idea for a treatment of the schools and religion stems 
from his previous book on the career of Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

Dr. Sacks uses both chronological and topical approaches to his 
theme. The first third of the book presents the political background 
pertinent to the Education Act of 1902, which marked a major 
overhaul in the administration of education in England, and intro- 
duced again the highly controversial subject of the place of religion 
in the state schools and the role of the state in aiding or controlling 
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private denominational schools. In chronological order the author 
relates the background, circumstances of passage in Parliament, and 
the first few years of operation of the new law. His presentation is 
detailed and well documented, and the several factions involved— 
Anglicans, Nonconformists, Catholics and Jews—all have their posi- 
tions explained in the words of their own adherents. 

Part II is devoted to a topical presentation of some of the possi- 
ble roles of religion in the school, then largely considered as a means 
of fostering church membership or of inculcating moral principles. 
Each chapter is subdivided, so as to present the Anglican, Noncon- 
formist, Catholic and Secularist view. This section is likely to be of 
greatest interest to anyone concerned with our current school contro- 
versy. Part III treats the efforts of the government and of the sects 
to arrive at an acceptable compromise and devotes the bulk of its 
space to the positions of the Church of England and the Noncon- 
formists on the two most frequent proposals, namely, (1) some 
broad, generally Christian program for all children, or (2) setting 
up facilities within the school for various types of denominational 
instruction. The Roman Catholic, Jewish and Secularist positions 
are summed up in separate chapters. Some might feel that not 
enough space was devoted to the Catholic position, but in early 
twentieth-century England the predominant groups were certainly 
the Anglicans and the Nonconformists, and the author rightly con- 
centrates on these. Still, the Catholic brief is generously stated, in 
the same fashion as for the others, and Dr. Sacks appears to have 
been scrupulously fair. 

An excellent and impressive bibliography, along with an adequate 
index, round out the book. The notes are placed at the end of the 
text; there are no illustrations or appendices (the text of the 1902 
Act might have been useful). The book is well printed and free 
from typographical errors. 

It would be impossible to criticize Dr. Sack’s scholarship. He has 
used libraries and depositories in the United States, England and 
Wales, which enable him to present much controversial matter 
largely in the words of both leading contenders and minor figures. 
This has helped him in his stated desire to be as objective as possi- 
ble and let the opposing sects speak for themselves. He is equally 
careful in stating his own conclusions, so much so that one tends to 
feel that no major conclusion has been drawn. While there is 
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much food for thought in an attempt to relate this study to present- 
day America, Dr. Sacks has devoted little space to pointing out 
parallels. Perhaps this is an unfair criticism, expecting more than 
was intended, but it is well to note that the work is chiefly useful 
for a detailed understanding of events in England and the reader 
must draw his own parallels. For this understanding, however, it is 
highly recommended. 


AuBerT J. Crark, O.F.M.Conv. 


Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
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THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC by F. F. Potter. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1961. Pp. v + 462. $4.75. 


This book is designed for those who teach arithmetic in grades 
one to eight. The author, formerly Director of Education for the 
County of Cheshire and one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, explains 
why and how we use certain methods to arrive at correct numerical 
answers and how we can arrive at the same answers by other 
operations. 

The first chapter, written by Miss A. Sweaney, Vice-Principal of 
Cheshire County Training College (Crewe), explains the child’s 
introduction to numbers and discusses his informal experiences with 
them. Next Potter presents the four fundamental process, what they 
mean and how to explain them to children. Devices used to illus- 
trate arithmetical concepts or to fix facts are given in abundance. 
In addition to the basic information, varied methods of manipu- 
lating numbers are provided. These may be used by the teacher to 
stimulate children’s thinking in arithmetic so that they may eventu- 
ally discover some of the methods for themselves. 

The chapter on money, written for English schools, can well be 
used for enrichment with American children. Two chapters on 
English weights and measures furnish information on the history of 
our measuring system which will fascinate children and add to their 
understanding and appreciation of arithmetic. The discussion of 
time and its measurement provides additional enrichment material. 
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Throughout the book the author presents arithmetic from the 
child’s first experiences with numbers through graphs, percentage, 
proportion, the metric system, squares and roots, interest and invest- 
ments, algebraic methods in arithmetic, and other topics, explaining 
the processes and giving the reasoning behind them. The author also 
delves into alternate methods which can be used. He reiterates that 
arithmetic must be meaningful to children and emphasizes that each 
step should be presented only when the child is ready for it. He 
points out the danger of expecting the child to learn any arithmetic 
process before he can comprehend its meaning. 

Clear and abundant diagrams and examples complement the 
presentation. References in specific areas are provided in the text, 
with additional bibliography gathered in the last chapter, entitled 
“The Teacher’s Bookshelf—Some Hints.” Although there is no 
index, the table of contents is sufficiently detailed that any topic can 
easily be found. Sub-titles in bold type throughout the book further 
facilitate quick reference to any of the topics treated. An appendix 
of challenging exercises is also provided. The content and format 
of this volume, together with its convenient size, make it a ready 
and fascinating reference for the busy teacher. 


CHRISTINE M. SWEENEY 


The Catholic University of America 
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A HanpsBook oF THE LiTurcy by Rudolf Peil. New York: Herder 
and Herder, 1960. Pp. xv + 317. $5.95. 


In this translation from the German,.H. E. Winstone makes 
available in English Rudolf Peil’s valuable aid for enthusiastic 
teachers who recognize the possibilities of developing Apostolic- 
minded students through the liturgy. It is a real handbook for the 
religious teacher who realizes as did Pope Pius XII, “The liturgical 
movement is displayed as a sign of God’s providential disposition 
at the present time, of the movement of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church, to draw more closely to the mysteries of faith and the 
treasures of grace which are derived from active participation of 
the faithful in the liturgical life.” 
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' As with all apostolic endeavors and aids, this handbook can only be 

as effective as the user allows. Suggestions for the teacher with 
added practical applications throughout the book stimulate the 
responsive teacher to apply the ideas effectively to the age-level she 
is teaching. It furnishes her with the ammunition to sell her students 
the tremendous spiritual possibilities hidden in a full liturgical life. 
So in studying the Rite of Baptism a realization of the tremendous 
life it gives with its Apostolic significance is obtained. 

This work lends itself to the Catholic Action pro : study to 
know; know to love; love to act. The Sacrifice of the is 
emphasized as the focal point of the liturgical apostolate, there 
correcting the viewpoint that the liturgy is mere externals. Radi- 
ating out from this focal point the other sacraments, the word of 
God as found in the Missal and breviary, the sacramentals and 
the externals, such as, vestments, all have their proper place of 
importance. This balanced informative work thus develops a real 
appreciation of the liturgy—‘“‘the worship rendered by the Mystical 
Body of Christ in the entirety of its Head and members.” (Pius 
XII) 

Crichton in the Foreword emphasizes the relationship between 
catechesis and liturgy. Referring to the International Catechetical 
Congress at Antwerp in 1956 he notes, “There it was seen that the 
liturgy is one of the great structural elements of catechesis and that 
it has a unique value and power for the formation of the Christian 
personality, which is the end and purpose of all religious teaching.” 

In the Introduction Martin B. Hellriegel notes as our goal in this 
liturgical apostolate, “Not lethargy but liturgy, not ignorance but 
knowledge, not our own will but the mind of the Church, not 
outworn practices but the living tradition and direction of the 
Church, not abstract lifeless talking but Charismatic, kerygmatic 
teaching. .. .” The proper use of this book can achieve this goal 
and thus the goal of Pope Pius XII, “The most pressing duty of 
Christians is to live the liturgical life and increase and cherish its 
supernatural spirit.” 


Sister RicHarp Martz, O.S.F. 


Holy Family College 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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PuILosopHies oF EpucaTion by Philip H. Phenix (ed.). New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1961. Pp. 137. $1.90. 


Any attempt to present thirteen statements of contemporary Amer- 
ican educational philosophies within the course of 137 pages is 
doomed to failure. The difficulty is magnified when the anthology 
is made up, not of terse essays intended to be read and pondered, but 
from scripts used in an educational television series. Whatever 
value these symposia may have had for the viewers of KCTA-TV 
(Minneapolis-St. Paul), the compiled transcripts cannot be bound 
together and read through without the reader’s experiencing con- 
siderable boredom. What he now reads was, after all, meant to be 
seen and heard within the compressed situation of precious educa- 


=) tional television time. 


Hence, this paper-bound volume suffers from such over-simplifica- 
tions as Ernest M. Lignon’s remark that “character education con- 
sists in finding out what-each child is like and dealing with him 
accordingly” (p. 58) ; and R. Freeman Butt’s ambiguous affirmation 
that “free education is a necessity for the nourishment of free indi- 
viduals in a free society” (p. 123). 


Professor Phenix is aware that his contributors are liable to be— 


slighted by conditions beyond their control. Notwithstanding, he has 
edited their remarks with a view to helping a “concerned lay public” 
educate itself in the “major differing beliefs which underlie educa- 
tional issues.” The lay public would stay concerned, and more edu- 
cation would go on, had he taken the time to include a series of 
comprehensive discussion questions which would point up the funda- 
mental assumptions of the contributors and thus help the reader to 
keep the basic issues before his mind. And were such questions to 
be prepared, one should certainly probe the philosophy underlying 
Mr. Phenix’s own statement that “parents are granted freedom of 
choice of schools for their children, and great variations in school 
practice, in both public and non-public institutions, are permitted.” 


(p. 3). 


Cathedral High School 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Joun Wuirtney Evans 
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Una Vincenzo Troubridge. New York: All Saints Press, Inc. 
Pp. 153. $0.50. 

Hamilton, Edith, and Cairns, Huntington (eds.). The Collected 
Dialogues of Plato. Bollingen Series LXXI. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, Inc. Pp. 1743. $7.50. 

Hilton, James. Lost Horizon. New York: Pocket Books, Inc. Pp. 
169. $0.35. 

Hubbard, Margaret Ann. Murder Takes the Veil. New York: All 
Saints Press, Inc. Pp. 246. $0.50. 

Jolivet, Régis. Man and Metaphysics. Trans. B. M. G. Reardon. 
New York: Hawthorn Books, Inc. Pp. 142. $3.50. 

Kent, Michael. The Mass of Brother Michel. New York: All Saints 
Press, Inc. Pp. 275. $0.75. 

Kerwin, Jerome G. Politics, Government, Catholics. New York: 
Paulist Press. Pp. 128. $0.75. 
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Madeleva, C.S.C., Sister M. Conversations with Cassandra. New 
York: Macmillan Company. Pp. 133. $3.50. 

New Rand McNally Pocket World Atlas. New York: Pocket Books, 
Inc. Pp. 295. $0.75. 

Oraison, D.D., M.D., Marc. Love or Constraint? Some Psychologi- 
cal Aspects of Religious Education. Trans. Una Morrisey. New 
York: Paulist Press. Pp. 160. $0.95. 

Problem of Teen-Age Purity. The Teachings of Pope Pius XII. 
New Rochelle, N. Y.: Salesiana Publishers and Distributors. 
Pp. 82. 

Rahner, Karl. Inspiration in the Bible. New York: Herder and 
Herder, Inc. Pp. 80. $1.95. 

Rahner, Karl. On the Theology of Death. New York: Herder and 
Herder, Inc. Pp. 127. $2.25. 

Raymond, O.C.S.O., Rev. M. The Man Who Got Even with God. 
New York: All Saints Press, Inc. Pp. 161. $0.50. 

St. Thomas Aquinas. Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle. 
Volumes I and II. Trans. John P. Rowan. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company. Pp. 451; 955. $25.00 set. 

Scheinfeld, Amram. The Basic Facts of Human Heredity. New 
York: Washington Squire Press, Inc. Pp. 273. $0.60. 

Schlier, Heinrich. Principalities and Powers in the New Testament. 
New York: Herder and Herder, Inc. Pp. 89. $1.95. 

Sharkey, Don. The Woman Shall Conquer. New York: All Saints 
Press, Inc. Pp. 258. $0.50. 

Springer, John and Ellen. The Catholic Baby Book. New York: 
Paulist Press. Pp. 128. $0.75. 

Steinberg, S. H. (ed.). The Statesman’s Year-Book 1960-1961. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press Inc. Pp. 1684. $9.50. 

Swire, Willard (ed.). Three Distinctive Plays about Abraham Lin- 
coln. New York: Washington Square Press, Inc. Pp. 208. Paper. 

Von Matt, Leonard. The Councils. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. 
Pp. 89. $7.00. 

White, O.P., Victor. God and the Unconscious. New York: World 
Publishing Co. Pp. 287. $1.35. 

Wibberley, Leonard. The Time of the Lamb. New York: Ives 
Washburn, Inc. Pp. 47. $2.50. 

Wood, S.M., Bro. Robert. Live a Full Life. St. Louis: Queen’s 
Work. Pp. 24. $0.10. Paper. 
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‘NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


STYLEX SECRETARIAL CHAIR 

The newest chair added to the standard 
line of office seating made by Stylex Seat- 
ing Company, is a secretarial posture 
chair, priced to fit the needs of economy 
buyers. A flex-back, spring-steel mounting 
bracket provides back support, and the 
cushioned back rest is adjustable for 
height, depth and pitch. The comfortable 
seats are 2% inches thick, padded with 
bonded latex. The chair features all- 
welded heavy gauge steel construction, 
and a modern style base with molded 
high-impact plastic scuff plates in har- 
monizing colors. For picture of chair and 
rices, write to Stylex Seating Co., De- 
‘anco, N. J. 


NEW PHONIC READERS 

The new Phonic reader system is now 
being introduced by Wenkart. Children 
just starting to study sounds are whizzing 
through a new series of little supplemen- 
tary readers, some while they are s 
learning their letters. These gay, infec- 
tious books, unique on the market, werk 
well with every system of phonics. For 
further information, write to: Wenkart, 
4 Shady Hill Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


TAPES, SCRIPTS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 

The eighth annual edition of Educators 
Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts and Tran- 
scriptions is now available. This edition 
lists, classifies, and provides complete in- 
formation on sources, availability, and 
contents of 138 free tapes, 287 free scripts 
and 83 free transcriptions. It is a com- 
plete, up-to-date, annotated cross-media 
schedule of selected audio aids and scripts, 
all at your fingertips, within the covers of 
a single book. It gives the educator and 
librarian information on the nature, pur- 
poses, and use of these materials not to be 
found in any other single source. Write 
to: Educators Progress Service, Dept. 
CER, Randolph, Wis. 


THE COLEOPTERISTS’ BULLETIN 

Established in 1947 by Dr. Ross H. 
Arnett, Jr., this quarterly publication is 
devoted to the study of beetles. It is filled 
with articles of lasting interest to every 
person dealing with beetles as naturalists, 
amateurs, professionals, economic ento- 
mologists, taxonomists, or teachers. Write 
for subscription, or sample copy to: The 
Coleopterists’ Bulletin, The Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington 17, D. C. 
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CAPS, GOWNS AND HOODS 

More storage space can be had for your 
more valuable usage by disposing of your 
no-longer needed used Academic Choir 
and Glee-club Caps, Gowns and Hoods. 
Lindner’s buying service will pay cash for 
your no-longer needed above items regard- 
less of quantity, colors or condition. Write 
for full details to: Lindner’s, Dept. 210, 
5 Tudor City Place, New York 17, N. Y. 


LENSCREEN MATERIALS 


Lenscreen, a product of several years of 
research, is now known widely, and recog- 
nized as the best optical screen for day- 
light use. It is very flexible and light in 
weight. It is elastic, but tough. Len- 
screen has successfully passed comparison 
tests with competitive screens, and has 
been specified for the new Academic 
Building, U. S. Army Command and 
Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Frames are available to order, however, 
most users fabricate their own from in- 
expensive pipe tubing. For further infor- 
mation, and a swatch of the new material, 
write to: Polacoat Incorporated, 9750 
Conklin Rd., Blue Ash, Ohio. 


NEW REFERENCE CHART 

The Atlas Vertical Filing Systems Divi- 
sion offers the new Atlas Reference Chart, 
listing the many sizes and types of offset 
plates, negatives, stencils, accounting 
forms, artwork, swatches, blueprints, and 
odd size forms that may be filed in Atlas 
Filing Systems. The correct hangers and 
cabinets available for each item are indi- 
cated. For free literature, write to: Atlas 
Vertical Filing Systems Div., 16716 West- 
field Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SOUND SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 


DuKane Corporation announces the 
availability of their “Flip-Top” Sound 
Slidefilm Projector, with a new push- 
button remote control. A self-lubricating 
remote control mechanism advances the 
filmstrip quietly and automatically as the 
operator pushes the remote control button. 
Weighing only 16 lIbs., the projector uti- 
lizes 34mm filmstrips and 45 rpm records, 
and is contained in a modern attaché 
styled case, attractively covered with a 
rugged saddle-tan vinyl, featuring an easy 
to carry luggage handle. The “Redi- 
Wind” feature eliminates film rewinding. 
For complete information, write to: Du- 


Kane Corp., St. Charles, Ill, 
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Vow in its Keprinting 


HUMAN EVOLUTION-1956 
nq WITH APPENDIX 
- THE PRESENT CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS EVOLUTION 
ite by J. FRANKLIN S.J., Px.D. 
10, 
Yr. A reprint from the October 1956 issue of 
| ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 

= Father Ewing is Professor of Physical Anthropology at Fordham. This 
y- interesting and educational article is very well written in a non-technical 
in style, and should be of particular interest to all Catholic students and 
n- Educators. 
vs 52 pages, 5 figures 
Single COPY $1.00 80 ea. 

Prices Postpaid 
ns Yearly subscription to the Quarterly — $4.00 
7 ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 

620 Michigan Ave., N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 

i- 
t, 3 
? Now available in reprint formn— : 
Catholics tn Colonial America 

: by JOHN TRACY ELLIS : 

E Professor of Church History ; 
e : The Catholic University of America : 
d : 3 
This article originally appeared in : 
installments, in the January through : 
May 1957 issues of The American : 
Ecclesiastical Review. 3| 
J 3} 
80 Pages and Cover Price: $1.00 Postpaid 
(discount on 10 or more copies) 

The American Ecclesiastical Review 
The Catholic University of America Washington 17, D.C. 
In answering advertisements please mention THE Review 


CUM 


Catholic Educators and Priests 


FOR OVER 70 YEARS 


have known the vatue of 


th, 


Che American 
Ecclesiastical 
Rebiew 


This monthly publication of The 
Catholic University of America, 
with contributors of national and 
international reputation, ranks 
highest in prestige in the ecclesi- 
astical world. It should be on 
every priest’s table and in every 
seminary and university library. 


THE CATHOLIC UMEVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 


Authoritative articles on Catholic doctrine — studies in parochial and 
priestly problems—Developments in Catholic Action—Articles on moral 


questions — Historical and liturgical surveys— Answers to questions — 
Book Reviews and Analecta. 


Some Recent Contents:— 
¢ Reflections on the Current Ecumenicism Most Rev. John J. Wright 
e Human Fertility and the Common Good Rev. Raymond H. otvin 
¢ Religion in Latin America Paul Bouchard 
e Are Non-Catholic Marriages Still Valid?................2.0..2..--- Rev. Paul Hilsdale, S.J. 
¢ The Appeal of the Sisterhood Nicholas A. Schneider 
¢ Why Brothers Don’t Become Priests..................Rev. Quentin Hackenewerth, S.M. 
© The Instruction on Coeducation......................W. Rev. Francis J. Connell, CSS.R. 
¢ St. Jerome’s Attitude Toward Marriage and Women 

Rev. Gerard J. Campbell, S.J. 


Subscription price: U. $., Canada and Foreign $6.00 a year 
Single Issues 50 cents : 


SPECIAL SEMINARIAN OFFER! 


What better way to start a Seminarian or a Newly-Ordained Priest on the 
path of priestly teaching and reading than a subscription to THE AMERICAN 
ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

Special Rate for Seminarians — $4.00 per year 
(IDEAL AS A GIFT) 


In answering advertisements please mention THE REvIEW 
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